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the Birdmen's Perch 


Back in December we promised to print an Honor Roll of those Perch fans who sent in solu- 
we gor 
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tions to a “‘tricky"’ (or so we thought) problem. We expected answers by the dozen 
hundreds! The partial list below is only the beginning; next month we hope to print the bal- 
ince. We’re mighty happy though somewhat stunned by the whole business. Congrats to all! 


‘Tattered Wing-Tips,"’ Editor, The Birdmen’s Perch, 


Room 3800, Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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THIS MONTH'S THUMBNAIL Dear T.W1 
rsa ace ae | hap WHOPPER! Want to know why I never have any 
, trouble solving your posers? 
Don't tell, but I always keep a cup of 


DR. WING-TIPS' TASTY TONIC —_, 
— - / \ . Gulf Aviation Gas at my elbow 


i rt | ol: 5 di ( , 
ther t { Between us, one swallow ot G.A.G. 
will giveanyone flights of the imagination! 


Help! Ulp! Glug! Laura Riggs 





Gulf Oil Corporation and Gulf 
Refining Company... makers of 
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Polly Smith Photo. 


HE WANTS WINGS 


The Wings he covets are not made of feathers. 









They are the taut fabric wings of a training 
plane. 


Like many other alert Americans, this young man has chosen aviation as his career and is 
learning to fly at the Dallas Aviation School. 


When he completes his training, he will be prepared to follow his chosen profession and 
take his place in the fast expanding aviation industry. ' 


Whether you want to be a professional pilot or a government licensed master airplane 





and engine mechanic, our school has the facilities and instructors necessary for your training. | 


SF-3-40 
Major W. F. Long, 


DALLAS AVIATION SCHOOL Pallas Aviation Scho! 


Dallas, Texas. 
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MAINTENANCE MEN 


IDDEN in the unprecedented safety figures of air 
line and private executive operations are the contribu 
tions of our industry's maintenance men and service per- 
sonnel. They are the type who do not seek the spotlight 
but go about their business of keeping our airplanes flying 


without any fanfare or posies. 


A large measure of their valuable contributions to aero 
nautical science is traceable directly to the Maintenance 
Committee of the Air Transport Association and their 
periodic meetings such as the one held at Kansas City 
in February. While the various airline operators’ lawyers 
ire in Washington fighting out bitter interline squabbles, 
the maintenance and service men of the same companies are 
banded together discussing their common technical prob 
lems, swapping information gleaned from their operating 
experiences and working incessantly together on solutions. 
The manufacturing representatives are also present, invit 
ing the airing of “squawks” and working hand in hand with 


the maintenance men to improve their products. 


Every operator of aircraft, including the military serv 
ices and non-scheduled aviation, has reaped untold bene- 
ht from the work of the Maintenance Committee. As a 
result, streamlined maintenance methods and _ simplifica- 
tion have brought service to the aviation industry in the 
true sense of the word. 

Time was when the airplane owner or operator was forced 


to abandon his ship for weeks on end when time came for 
overhaul and repairs, Today, thanks to constant progress 


and wide dissemination of maintenance information among 
service men, one doesn’t have to tie-up his airplane for an 
ungodly length of time and when the checks, repairs or 
overhauls are made, they are correct in every detail. No 
one factor has added as much to the utility of the air- 
plane as modern methods of maintenance and repair. 


The airlines led the way in speeding up servicing opera- 
tions, for with unprecedented heavy traffic and increas- 
ingly fast schedules the old methods just wouldn’t work. 
An airliner can’t make money sitting in the shops. The 
maintenance men did something about it. 


True we need more simplification and greater standardi- 
zation than we have now but those problems are under- 
going gradual and constant solution, particularly through 
the scientific collaboration of the air transport operators’ 
Maintenance Committee. Not only must we thank them 
for modern maintenance methods, high standards of service 
now available to the airplane owner and the glorious safety 
records we now can boast of, but also voice appreciation 
tor setting an example to all the other phases of air trans 
port in showing what can be accomplished by pulling 
together. 


> 
Photos on opposite page by Ken Boedecker, Wright Aero Corp. 


Maintenance men at the Air Transport Association Conference, 
Kansas City, Missouri, February 5-9, 1940, which represented the 
largest and most successful meeting of the group's history. 


SOUTHERN FLIGHT 
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IGGEST and best—that will be the third annual 
Southwest Aviation Conference, scheduled April 25th, 
26th and 27th at Tulsa, Oklahoma. The Hotel Mayo 
will be headquarters for the general session, while the 
Tulsa Hotel will serve as the rallying place for women’s 


ictivities 


Che speaker list is growing, both as to numbers and as 
to representative importance in the industry. W. J. Skelly, 
chairman of the speakers’ committee, reports many ac 
ceptances, some positive ind other depending upon events 


in Coneress at the time of the convention The list includes: 


Gill Robb Wilson, the dynamic new president of the 
National Aeronautic Association; director of the Depart- 
ment of Aviation for the State of New Jersey; chairman 
of the National Aviation Forum, held in Washington 
last year to pound aviation’s message into Congressional 
ears Major Wilson has called a meeting of the executive 
committee of the NAA in Tulsa concurrent with the 


conterence 


Clinton M. Hester, administrator of the CAA, whose 
personal likeableness ind othcial actions have done much 
to solidify the confidence of the industry behind the 


Authority 


Other men from the CAA who will make addresses to 
the Conference are Tom Hardin, chairman of the Ai 
Safety Board; Grove Webster, chief of the Private Flying 
Division; and Dick Boutelle, director of Air Saftey 


Regulation 


Thomas H. Beck, president of Crowell Publishing Co.., 
editorial director of Collier’s Magazine, the speaker whose 
iddress is always scored as a high point of those aviation 
conferences which he attends; chairman of the committee 
organizing the second National Aviation Forum. 

Others whose appearance at Tulsa depends on events 
in Washington will include 

W. W. Howes, First Assistant Postmaster General. 

Col. John H. Jouett, president, Aeronautical Chambe: 
ot Commerce 

Maj. Gen. H. H. Arnold, chief, U. S. Army Air Corps 

( V. Burnett, Detroit, president, American Associa 
tion of Airport Executives 

Richard (¢ 


American Aviation, Inc 


DuPont, Wilmington, Del.., president, All 
the airmail pick-up service in 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ohio and Deleware) who 
promises a demonstration at Tulsa Airport, if details can 
be worked out satisfactorily 

Edgar S. Gorrell, Chicago, president, Air Transport 
Association of America 

Charles P. Graddick, superintendent of the Division of 
Air Mail in the Post Office Department. 

May R.S Fleet, San Di vo, ¢ al., president, Consolidated 
Aircratt Co. 

Robert E. Gross, Burbank, Cal. president, Lockheed Air 
cratt Corp., and Carl Squier, vice president in charge of 
sales. 

To attend, not promising to speak formally—Jimmy 
H. Doolittle, St. Louis, head of aviation division, Shell 


Petroleum Co., and recently elected president of the Insti 
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By 
C. R. MOONEY 










tute of Aeronautical Sciences; Maj. Al Williams, Pitts 
burgh, Pa., director, aviation department, Gulf Oil Corp. 
Either will attend or will send report to convention from 
Washington on status of airport program legislation at 
time of meeting—Col. Floyd Evans, Lansing, Mich., State 
director of aviation and recently named chairman of the 
Airport Division, American Road Builders’ Association. 





Members of the NAA executive committee already com- 
mitted to attend the Tulsa special meeting are Maj. Wilson; 
Maj. Albert H. Near, Louisville, Ky.; William P. Redding, 
representative of Denver, Colo., in Washington and treas- 
urer of the NAA; and Col. John H. Jouett, mentioned 


previously as a prospective speaker. 


HAT 1s an imposing list of aviation leaders. Other 

letters of invitation are in the mail. The strongest group 
of speakers the Southwest Aviation Conference ever has 
presented to its delegates already is guaranteed. 

The personnel of the local convention committee, merely 
by their names, constitute an explanation as to how and 
why that program is so well in hand this far in advance 
of the convention dates. The group lists some of Tulsa’s 
leading business and professional men; they are the “get 
it-done” type. Working through Russell Cantwell, trans 
portation executive at the Tulsa Chamber of Commerce, 
and Arch Baley, convention and publicity director, they 
have been pushing vigorously ahead since the first of the 
vear. Now, with more than a month to go (at this 
writing), they are ready to begin shaping up the routine 
details of the conference. 

The local committee chairman is G. H. Westby. His 
subcommittee associates are: W. G. Green, on program, 
Stanley Ehlinger, publicity; Ted Law, reception; H. | 
Smith, entertainment; Mather Eakes, Jr., transportation; 
Fred Q. Casler, registration; W. G. Skelly, speakers; Fred 
Cooper, finance; Charles W. Short, Jr., airport; and Mrs. 
E. M. Wyatt and Miss Dorothy McBirney, co-chairmen on 
women’s activities. 

DcCe 

REGIONAL airport conference embracing ten States 

has been called under the auspices of the National 
Resources Planning Council at Omaha, March 22-23. The 
Southwest Division, Air Congress of America, is invited 
to direct the first phase of the program, through the 
chairmanship of the writer of this column. A symposium 
outlining the requirements imposed upon airports by 
various types of flying will open the discussions. 

The States included are Missouri, Kansas and Colorado, 
which belong in the Southwest Division’s area; Nebraska, 
lowa, Wyoming, Minnesota, Wisconsin and the two 
Dakotas. 
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Renascent Wings 


As of February 8 the 9,267 students in the Civilian Pilot 
Training Program have accumulated 80,000 flying hours 
without accident. What the program has done for South- 
eastern Kansas is being done all over the United States 


ARCHIE A. NALETKO 


A a skilled physician injects a blood transfusion into 
1 dying patient, the Civil Aeronautics Authority has 
put new life into aviation through the Civilian Pilot 
Training Program. It is true in my community of South- 
western Kansas, and no doubt true of all the many other 
places where the program is in progress. 

This remarkable stimulant is resulting in new airports 
being constructed, abandoned airports surging once again 
into activity and ambitious young men and women starting 
out in their training for a pilot’s certificate. 

In our community we have never before experienced 
such a “shot” in the arm. People who never thought of 
getting in an airplane on the ground are now thinking 
of participating in aviation not only for their children but 
also for themselves. The chief reason for the long endur- 
ing stalemate in aviation in the past has always been the 
exhorbitant prices of both airplanes and instruction. Only 
a mere handful of people could pay the high price for 
instruction and non-scheduled flying for a long time was 
more or less a sportsman’s playground. Very few averag« 
people could indulge in flying and when they did, they 
usually denied themselves of many things to do so. Today 
we are tapping our greatest field for growth, the average 


citizen. 


The aviation industry is at last on a sound basis with 
prices declining all along the line from original purchase 
to upkeep, from instruction prices to insurance. Now 
the CAA program has come along not only to produce a 
goodly number of new pilots, but also to focus the spot- 
light of national attention on the airplane for the average 
person. The youth of America want in. And they’re 


getting in. 


A result of the program, we think, is the standardization 
of instruction methods, W“ hich is proving of great value. 
Superior instruction can now be obtained because the 
instructors of today hold ratings and must be qualified 
men with adequate experience before they can engage in 
the profession. With standardized instruction methods 
it is logical to expect greater safety, which in turn means 
more growth. We have felt all this in Southeastern 


Kansas. 


_— example, activity at Coffeyville Municipal Airport is 
usually very slow during the winter months but this 
winter progress has been steady and activity at a high peak, 
mainly due to the training program. With twenty stu- 
dents, ten from Coffeyville Junior College and ten from 
Independence Junior College taking instruction on our 
airport, the winter has literally flown. Lieut. Lynn Berentz, 
manager and chief instructor, soloed the entire Coffeyville 
group in one day. This achievement received wide publicity 
and attracted students outside the controlled program to 
start taking flying instruction. 

From surrounding towns such as Nowata, Independence, 
Cherryvale, Mound Valley and Wayside, prospective stu- 
dents came in to see the equipment, interview the instruc- 
tors and operators and are sold on the possibilities for 


themselves. The regular students from Independence, 
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looking forward to the day when they will be licensed 
pilots and own their own ship, have initiated a movement 
to rebuild their hometown airport which has long been 
dormant. 

The Parsons Airport is in the process of expansion with 
hangar construction and field improvements. Although 
Parsons has a college, they did not get into the CAA 
program because their airport wasn’t adequate. It woke 
the citizens up, they went to work and as soon as the field 
meets with specifications they will try their level best to 
get into the program. There’s the incentive. 

Another sign of reconstruction was observed a few days 
ago at Nowata. Their long deserted field with its shaggy 
hangars and pitted runways is now undergoing a general 
working over. Flying activity at that field is steadily 
increasing through the intelligent guidance of Ray Sage 
and Joseph Couch. 

An expansion program is also being contemplated at the 
Coffeyville Municipal Airport. With present facilities taxed 
to the utmost with forty-seven students, more equipment 
will have to be procured. The runways are to be enlarged 
and improved and a modern office has been constructed 
in the hangar. 


S° things go around Southeastern Kansas, a typically 
American community of medium sized towns, feeling 
the impulse of renascent wings. Of course there has al- 
ways been flying activity hereabouts. Our airport manager, 
Lynn Berentz, has been hard at it for eleven long years. 
Starting out with a small field and a pitful hangar, Berentz 
has been building up interest and kept aviation on its feet 
through fat years and lean. It was through his efforts 
that the city fathers built the modern airport we have 
today; it is largely through his untiring energies that the 
same job is being done in neighboring communities. 





Students and instructors of the CAA Flight Training class at the 
Coffeyville (Kan.) Junior College, left to right, top row: Roy Estes, 
Jack Winters, Jim Young, Ed Haymaker, Harold Anderson, Robert 
Applebaugh, Max Logsdon, Harold Feil, Betty Decker. Bottom row, 
left to right, Archie Naletko, ground and flight instructor, Lt. Lynn 
Berentz, flight instructor, W. M. Ostenberg, Dean, Coffeyville Junior 
College, Ralph Shenk, ground instructor, Richard Decker, 
Wayne Perkins. 








MERCENARY PILOT 


PART II — Conclusion 






A veteran of two foreign wars recounts his experiences in China 


and in Spain to prove that all isn't gold that glitters and the life 





UT | decided, after some thought, to cast my lot 
with the 14th, on the chance that the pay dispute 
would be ironed out later. | drew a Vultee, which carried 
two machine gunners, for my first assignment—to help 


strafe a Jap airdrome near Su, about 250 miles northwest. 


The weather was cold and damp, with a 6-foot overcast 
when we took off that January morning. My plane was 
carrying five of the 100-pound bombs and plenty of 
ammunition for my two gunners, enthusiastic Chinese 
boys named Chang and Lee. Melvin Gibbons. flying a 
Northrop, came along behind me. His plane was similarly 
loaded. 

We took an altitude of about 500 feet, and the murky 
condition was an advantage, because it might allow us to 
slip in over the Jap airdrome without being sighted, and 


that’s exactly Ww hat we did less than two hours later. 


Nosing down, I released the explosives while Chang and 
Lee gave the field a merry tune on the guns, and below we 
could see the little brown fellows running in all directions. 
Some of them fell as they tried to reach the grounded 
planes —tor ¢ hang and Lee, Ww hen they sat behind ama 


chine gun, knew what to do with it. 

Smoke began boiling up like a cloud, and through it we 
could see following flashes after the bombs struck, evi- 
dently gas tanks going up. I pulled the Vultee clear 
and began a climb. Looking back, I saw Gibbons bringing 
the Northrop in for the cleanup, and at 500 feet he 
couldn’t miss. We swung upstairs and started for Hankow, 
leaving behind a few Jap crafts that would never take 
the sky again. 

The Son of Heaven's birdmen, however, were not long 
in returning the call. A few days later they dropped over 
Hankow to let us have a few of the best, and it was during 
that attack that Dutch made his first flight, contract 
notwithstanding. He had been on the field about ten 
minutes before the “black-barrel” went up—the black 
barrel insignia, hoisted on a flag pole, being the warning 


that an enemy raid could be expected in a few minutes. 





Loading some ‘eggs’ for the Japs—Allison’s Martin being prepared 


for the Formosa raid. 





»f a mercenary in other people's wars is no bed of roses. 


JIM ALLISON 





Schmidt ran out onto the field. 


“Save some of those planes, boys!” he shouted. “Hey 
Voelpel . . . can you fly a Vultee?” 

“I never have,” answered Dutch, “but I can try. What 
kind of instruments does she have do they read in 


Chinese or English?” 

“Chinese,” said Schmidt, but Dutch was game. 

He hopped into a Vultee and took off behind me. Un- 
familiar as he was with the equipment, I don’t know how 
he did it, and he never could explain himself, but he kept 
on my tail for 150 miles—until we sat down in a field 
to hide out until we were reasonably certain the Jap raiders 
had cleared. When we did return to Hankow, we learned 
that some of the Army boys had refused to take off, al- 
though they—unlike Voelpel—knew the intricate Vultee 
panel. As a result eight ships, Martins and Vultees, were 
demolished by the Jap bombs. 

We went through several enemy raids at Hankow during 
the first days of February. In dry weather, when expect- 
ing an attack, we would taxi the planes away from the 
airdrome and cover them with thatch so they would be 
hard to see from the sky. Then, when the Japs came over, 
we could sit in the city park and watch ‘em search 
like hungry dogs looking for a lost bone. 


FTER the Vultee incident, Dutch decided to fall in 
A with the 14th and hope for a contract, and he went 
with us on the bombing expeditions we began making al- 
most daily up and down the Yangtze River. On these 
forays we devoted special effort to ground troops and rail 
concentration centers, but since we were not blessed with 
adequate pursuit ships for protection we avoided, as much 
as possible, the fast Jap attack squadrons. However, the 
pursuits we did have were good ones, the old familiar 
Chatas, with a few Russian pilots scattered in among the 


Chinese. 


In the second week of February we received informa- 
tion that the Nipponese were concentrating troops at 
Weihwei, a railway junction in northern Honan province 
about 400 miles from Hankow, and we were sent out— 
in a flight of eleven planes—to give them a belting. 

The day was bright and clear, and when we arrived at 
the objective, about noon, we found the junction com 
pletely jammed with troops. We went in on a fast dive, 
and as I caught the infantrymen in my sights | tripped the 
cockpit machine guns, which are synchronized to fire 
through the propeller. The noise, when the guns begin 
stuttering, is terrifying at first, and the powder smoke rolls 
back through the cockpit in a dense blanket, but after each 
burst the haze clears enough to give a good view of the 
ground. I could see the troops scattering for cover, but 
there was no cover for them to take. Chang and Lee, 
in the back cockpit, were rattling away, and so were the 
other ships of the squadron. Speaking of wholesale 
murder, nothing yet devised by mankind can quite equal 
aerial strafing. It is like shooting crippled ducks on dry 
land. It’s awful. 
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After circling and running through several belts, I 
pulled up and swung about, as did the other ships of the 
flight. Then Gibbons, who was equipped with 500-pound 
bombs, followed in for the cleanup. He scored some direct 
hits, for we could see what appeared to be arms, legs, 
heads and other bits of anatomy hurtling skyward 


not a very pretty sight. 


We formed and turned for Hankow, because some of the 
Jap pursuits had left the ground to give chase, but we got 
away—that is, all but one. A Frenchman, who hadn’t been 
long with the 14th, broke formation with his Vultee and 
the pursuits swooped down on him like a bunch of hawks. 
We never saw Frenchy again. He fell somewhere near 
Kaifong. 

When we landed at Hankow, we found Colonel Chen- 


nault on the field. 


“Do a good job, boys?” he asked, and then, after receiving 
our report, introduced the small, calm-faced woman who 
accompanied him. It was the first time I had seen our real 
commander-in-chief, Madame Chiang Kai Shek. 


The Madame, who has more the manner of a young 
American business woman than the personality you would 
expect in the first lady of the great Yellow Empire, 
seemed extraordinarily pleased with the result of our flight; 
and, being in a generous mood, offered a bonus—$10,000 
to the pilot who could sink a Japanese cruiser. So far 
as I know that money still remains unclaimed, for the 
Jap battle-wagons are too far from the Chinese air base 


and too well protected to be easy prey. 


The Madame also brought a little present for each of 
us. It was a piece of silken cloth about a foot square 
called a “chop”, and that was very thoughtful of her 

because if we should be shot down uninjured or 
wounded the “chop” would protect us from Chinese 
civilians who, after suffering much from air raids, de- 
lighted in finishing off disabled aviators with hoes, rakes, or 
any other handy weapons, just on the chance that the 


victims might be Japanese. 


The flag of China made up the top portion of the 
silken square, the lower half bearing a message in Chinese 
characters to inform all and sundry that: 


“This man is a friend of China. Give him all aid 


possible.” 


Thereafter we wore these “chops” on the breasts of our 
tunics, but we often wondered what might happen if we 
had to test them with a farmer who couldn’t read. | 
told the boys not to worry, that whatever it might be it 
couldn’t be worse than the fate met by some mercenary 
pilots in Spain, where one of the favorite procedures is 
to send a captive back to his messmates in a box—a box 
that wouldn’t hold half an ordinary-sized man_ unless 
that man had been sliced into small pieces that would 
pack nicely. Anyhow, we had our “chops” for whatever 


they were worth. 


T was shortly after this visit from the Madame that we 
started figuring, one night at Hankow airdrome, the 
possibilities of raiding the Japanese mainland. I don’t 
recall who mentioned it first, but we got out the charts 


and began theorizing. 


If you will look on the map, you will see that to make 
such a flight from the Hankow base the squadron would 
be forced to fly about 400 miles to the Shanghai area, 
about 500 miles across the East China Sea, and better 
than 600 more to Yokohama and Tokyo, a round trip of 
more than 3,000 miles, and that kind of flying, even 
in planes not heavily loaded with bombs, takes a lot of 
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Russian "“Chata” pursuit planes are used extensively in the Chinese 


air force. 





gasoline. Naturally, there could be no refueling stops, 
to say nothing of numerous dog fights along the way. 
Therefore, because we couldn’t carry both gasoline and 
bombs, and because we didn’t have sufficient pursuit ships 
to protect us against the combined Jap army and navy 
air opposition we would be sure to meet near Shanghai, 
the mainland project was out of reason. 

But Formosa, as we saw it on the map, was an island of 
a different color. In reaching it we could fly across the 
provinces of Kiansi and Fokien, hit the coast somewhere 
about Fuchow, skip across the 100-mile Formosa Strait, 
possibly give our attention to some Japanese point of 
interest, then turn home again—covering a distance of 
about 1,500 miles. 

The enemy air base at Taihoku did not figure, at first, 
into our plan, the principal object being merely to bomb 
Japanese territory. If we could put down a few on 
Formosa—any part of Formosa—whether we did much 
damage or not, we believed the mission would be worth- 
while, especially since we had heard that a part of the 
population was on the verge of a revolt against the Mikado. 
Then, too, if we got away with it some cash might be forth- 
coming from the Madame. 

After talking over all angles and possibilities, Schmidt 
said he believed we could do it, if the weather remained 
right. 

“We'll take six of the Martins,” he said, ‘and if we're 
lucky we can make the round trip in eight or ten hours. 
We'll have to make it in that.” 


(Continued on next page) 





A Japanese pursuit shot down over Hankow and placed on display 
in the city park. The pilot's body was left in the plane 
for display purposes. 











Then he ticked off the pilots he would take along— 
Voelpel, Wiegle, Gibbons, myself, and a Dutchman named 
Rueter. 

We equipped the six Martins with oxygen tanks and 
tubes, had the mechanics spend the better part of a day 
checking the machines, and started loading. Aboard the 
Captain's plane the ground crew put one 500-pound bomb 
and ten 20-pounders. The rest of us took on five of the 


L100 pounders and ten of the twenties. 


Then, about seven o’clock on the morning of February 
14th we rolled out the Martins, roared down the runway 
and nosed up into the Eastern sky, Scnmidt at the point 


of the formation. 


The weather was ordinary, cool with drifting clouds. In 
little more than an hour we were somewhere near Nan- 
chang, and a short time later were winging over the 
craggy peaks of the Bahea Mountains, which form the 
western boundary of Fokien province. Down below, 
through the cloud patches, we could see the hills and 
valleys, dotted with innumerable villages and rice paddies 

1 countryside seemingly oblivious to the grim business 


of war. 


Flying at about 10,000 we struck the coast and began 
climbing, keeping a sharp lookout for enemy scouts. We 
slipped out over the green, shimmering waters of Formosa 
Strait, which connects the East and South China Seas, 
and within fifty minutes caught sight of the east shore- 
line of Formosa, which in the early morning sun might 
easily be mistaken for the chalk cliffs of Dover. There 


before us, two miles below, lay the island. 


Our objective, as already pointed out, was to bomb 
uny spot of habitation, but luck was with us. We sighted 
the Taihoku base almost immediately. We could see a 
large oil tank farm, radio towers, a group of buildings 


making up the base, but still we encountered no opposition. 


The raid on Taihoku was over in less time than it takes 
for the telling. At a signal from Schmidt, we moved 
toward position, swung down to a lower altitude, and 
jerked the bomb levers. Then, with lightened loads, we 


began climbing again. 


HE Japs claim we dropped pamphlets on Taihoku! 

Well, from our grandstand seats we could see the flash 
of those “pamphlets” as they struck, and the smoke that 
boiled up from the ignited tank farm was a pretty sight 
to behold. So were the radio towers, when they toppled. 
But there was nothing particularly beautiful about the 
fast Japanese pursuits that started up after us, but it 
turned out that they didn’t have a chance to reach us— 
since they weren't equipped with oxygen. We just grabbed 
the air tubes and went upstairs “smoking our pipes” —so 
high the Japs couldn’t follow. Then we streaked for 
home; and even after we were far out over the Strait, we 


could see the smoke billowing up from Taihoku. 


Somehow the news of our enterprise had leaked out in 
Hankow and when we landed there, about two o’clock 
in the afternoon, the city turned out with the firecrackers 
to celebrate. The applause really was something to write 
home about. The Generalissimo being away with the army 
somewhere, the Madame was among the chief applauders, 
but even her enthusiasm over the raid failed to get the 


better part of her business sense. 
I 


Less than a week later she had Schmidt bring the 
squadron into Hankow for a conference, and, riding as we 
were on the wave of our Formosa fame, we were dumb- 
founded to learn that the Madame had decided to cut 
our pay from $550 to $350 a month. 
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There was a touch of impending drama in the atmos- 
phere as we filed into the Madame’s office at general head- 
quarters. She was seated at a desk with the Colonel stand- 
ing behind her, ready to play his advisory role. 


“Gentlemen,” she began, “I want you to know that I 
speak for all my country when I tell you how very much 
I appreciate your service with the 14th Squadron. You 
have been fighting for the blood and glory of China and it 
is something we always shall remember.” 


She developed that theme for ten or fifteen minutes, 
adopting a tone not unlike that fifth grade teacher down 
at Houston liked to use when addressing the schoolroom, 
but at last she got around to the point—it had become 
necessary to reduce the operations expense of the army, 
and she would be forced to cut our pay ... pay that we 


hadn’t even seen! 


“IT have decide that $350 a month would be fair,”’ she 


said. 


“Do you have anything to say, Captain Schmidt?” asked 
the Madame. 


Vincent Schmidt did. 


“Madame,” he said, “as commander of this squadron, 
my principal comment is that your speech has been utterly 
wasted and unappreciated. I suggest that instead of talk- 
ing to us as you would children, that you address us as 
the bunch of mercenary murderers you have hired to 


do a particular job. The 14th does not intend to take 


a pay cut!” 


That may sound like mutiny—and it would be in some 
armies—but we were not regularly enlisted. We were, 
as Schmitty said, mercenary fighters hired for a particular 
job . . . just as a prize fight promoter might hire a 
card of battlers to put on a night’s show, and the 
Madame knew that if we chose to kick up our heels 
nothing could be done about it. 


“I don’t like your attitude, Captain Schmidt,” she 
said. ‘Perhaps some other member of the squadron 
would like to speak.” 


None of the others spoke up, so I thought that was my 


cue, 


“I think Captain Schmidt is right,” I told her. “You 
can talk forever about the blood and glory of China, but 
our only and basic reason for being here is monetary. Like 
Schmidt, I think your talk has been wasted, even if you 
must, as you say, reduce expenditures. We were lied to 
before coming to China. In my own case I was hired as an 
instructor at $550 a month, with the promise that I was 
to receive $1,200 if I had to enter combat. The Army 
trained men were given the instructor jobs, and since I’ve 
been here all my flying has been in combat . and so far 
I haven’t even seen the $550.” 


| reminded her that we had been more than fulfilling 
our promises, even if the Chinese had failed in their own, 
and I made it plain that I, for one, would balk if she 
adopted the pay cut idea when the picked Army pilots 
wouldn’t do our dirty work for $550. 


The Madame glared. 

“The Chinese always fulfill their promises, Mr. Alli- 
son,” she said, “and I am insulted to hear that you believe 
otherwise.” 

“They haven't so far at least with me,” I replied, 
“and now you ask us to take a reduction from a pay 
scale we never accepted in the first place. But we'll forget 
the $1,200 figure for combat work if you will promise to 


(Continued on page 24) 
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World's Oldest Licensed Pilot... Airport Service... Testing Out The 
Cessna T-50...A Cent And A Half Per Mile... The New Deal A Mis-Deal 


Uncle Jim 

N the last few years pilots have been trained in such 
large numbers that being a pilot no longer warrants any 
special attention. However, there are a few outstanding 
pilots in the country and we want to take this opportunity 
to mention Uncle Jimmy Brazell, of Oklahoma City. Ac- 
cording to our best information, Uncle Jimmy appears to 
be the oldest active licensed pilot on the CAA records. He 
will be 72 years YOUNG on February 29th. Mrs. Brazell 
is entertaining in honor of his birthday at the Huckins 
Hotel in Oklahoma City and has invited numerous of 
Uncle Jimmy’s close friends to this surprise party. Since 
February 29th occurs only on Leap Year, actually Uncle 
Jimmy has only had eighteen real birthdays. That probably 
accounts for his excellent state of preservation and his 
youthful attitude about flying. Uncle Jim is very well 
known to the flying fraternity, flies his own Fairchild and 
learned to fly when he was 60 years old. Uncle Jim is the 
type of man who believes he can do anything anybody 
else can do and he has certainly demonstrated that he can. 
Here’s wishing more power to him and hoping that he has 
many more happy birthdays. He is certainly one grand 


hombre. 





UNCLE JIM BRAZELL 
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Airport Management Again 


ECENTLY, we have discussed airport administration 

with a number of people who fly everywhere all the 
time, and it is unanimously agreed that many airports give 
such poor service to private flyers that they would cer- 
tainly be forced out of business if there were any competi- 
tion at all. If you will remember a few years ago, the 
service at automobile filling stations was equally poor. In 
many cases, automobile owners and drivers had to actually 
gas up their cars themselves. This was remedied when 
major oil companies commenced to put in company- 
owned filling stations and came out with the present courte- 
ous, efficient service program. We believe that airports 
can and should render a courteous, efficient service to 
itinerant operators all the time. We suggest that a possi- 
ble way of helping to obtain this highly desired courteous 
and efficient service is to write letters to the airport opera- 
tors, criticizing in a friendly manner their service and 
suggesting improvements. In the case of municipally 
owned airports, which may be lax in this respect, it might 
be that some pressure could be brought to bear on the local 
administration by writing to the Chamber of Commerce 
in that city, advising them of your reactions to the city 
as a whole, resulting from your treatment at the local 
municipally owned airport. 


Following up a statement we made in the November 
issue that the value of private equipment probably closely 
approached that of commercially operated equipment, 
we are indebted to Doc Booth of Booth-Henning, Inc., 
Dallas, for his estimate of private ships operating in and 
out of Love Field. He estimates the value of the flying 
equipment used by such private operators to be in the 
neighborhood of $3,170,000, not including planes costing 
less than $5,000. It seems to us that is a sizeable potential 
customer in anybody’s language. 


One of our friends advised us today that there are some 
municipally operated airports who certainly do everything 
possible for the private operators. He hands orchids to 
Kansas City and Tulsa in particular. He said that last week 
he flew a prospect into Kansas City on a demonstration 
flight. No sooner had the ship taxied up behind one of 
the airline ships at the administration building than a negro 
pushed a step ladder up to the ship and helped the passengers 
down. They were courteously advised that their ship 
could stand there as long as necessary for gassing up and 
making phone calls. (Needless to say this impressed the 
prospect very much.) In Tulsa, various people have re- 
peatedly asked that taxies be waiting at the airport for 
them and the Tulsa municipal airport has always me- 


(Continued on page 26) 
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¢ NEW EQUIPMENT REVIEW ¢ 


The Curtiss-Wright Substratosphere Transport is powered with two 
14-cylinder Double-Row Wright Cyclones which develop 1700 hp. 
each. With a wingspread of 108 feet, the CW-20 measures 75 feet 
n length, 19 feet, 2 inches high and weighs 38,000 pounds 
with full load. 





C-W SUBSTRATOSPHERE TRANSPORT 


HE newly completed 36-passenger Curtiss-Wright Sub 
stratosphere Transport—the largest twin-engined land 
transport ever built in the United States—was formally 
moved out of the St. Louis Airplane factory of the Curtiss 
Wright Corporation onto Lambert-St. Louis Municipal Au 
port for the first time on February 2nd. Vice President and 
General Manager C. W. France, Works Manager Lessitet 
Milburn, Chief Engineer George Page and other ofhcials 
of the St. Louis organization witnessed the event. 

The new transport ind more particularly its two 14 
cylinder Wright Double-Row Engines producing 1,700 
HP each 


debut These engines are equipped with three bladed ¢ urtiss 


ittracted considerable ittention at its outdoor 


electric, controllable pitch, Full-feathering” propellers 
which ire larger than inv now in commercial operation in 
the United States 


The new airliner was immediately subjected to its first 


functional tests by the final assembly crews after which 


it was turned over to the engineering test section of the 
St. Louis factory for power plant installation and cooling 
tests. At this writing (February 16th) the new plane has 
been equipped with considerable test equipment and is 
undergoing numercus tests preliminary to being subjected 
to taxi tests and subsequently making its first flight. 
During the initial ground tests, the St. Louis Airplane 
Division revealed its development of the first pure torsional 
vibrator of its type, a device for applying pure torsional 
exciting forces to various parts of the airplane structure. 
Universal mounting is provided so that the vibrator is 


equally adaptable either to engine mounts and nacelles or 


to lift and control surfaces. 

The new torsional virbrator consists of two discs 
mounted on opposite ends of a rigid bending member. 
Eccentric weights are bolted rigidly to these discs, and the 
discs rotated in perfect synchronism. By adjusting the 
balance weights to “in phase” position and operating the 
rotors in opposite directions, pure linear, or bending excita- 
tions result. By operating the rotors in the same direction 
but with the balance weights 180 degrees out of phase, 
pure torsional exciting forces are produced. 

Marking the Curtiss-Wright Corporation’s first trans- 
port development since its St. Louis factory introduced in 
1934 the 12-berth Curtiss-Wright Condor Sleeper, the 
world’s first commercial sleeper plane, the new airliner was 
designed by company engineers in close consultation with 
experts of the major airlines. 

Dwarfing in size the transports now operated by Ameri- 
ca’s domestic airlines and designed for high-altitude opera- 
tion over the Nation’s air routes, it measures 75 feet from 
nose to tail, has a wingspread of 108 feet, is 19 feet 2 
inches high, and weighs 38,000 pounds, fully loaded. 

During its subsequent flight tests it is expected to 
demonstrate its capacity to transport 36 passengers by day 
—or 20 passengers in berth at night—and 5,200 pounds of 
mail and express, at a speed of 3'% miles per minute, at 
altitudes up to 20,000 feet. 


VOUGHT-SIKORSKY SCOUT 
OBSERVATION 


(See Front Cover) 


HE Vought-Sikorsky Aircraft Division of United Air- 

craft Corporation has announced that a new scout 
observation airplane, designated as the XSO2U-1, a two- 
place airplane, midwing, convertible type monoplane in 
which attention has been focused on maximum speed and 
visibility without compromising the other desired factors of 
low landing speed, excellent water handling qualities as a 
seaplane, notable climb and endurance, and economical 


operation. 





LEFT: A mechanic adjusting a wing flap control. Note accessibility for inspection and servicing. Something of the Substrato- 
sphere Transport's capacity for 5,200 pounds of mail and express is illustrated in this aft cargo compartment. CENTER: Battery com- 
partment located in the wing fillet aft of the panel on either side of the fuselage. The mechanic simply opens the door and lifts a single 
control preliminary to removing the battery for inspection or replacement. RIGHT: Retractable tail wheel of the C-W Transport. The 
operation of this gear, along with the main chassis gear, is by a single control. 
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LEFT: A specially devised cowling which may be lifted quickly and easily for servicing and inspection. CENTER: Landing gear 
unit of the C-W Transport, rigidly constructed to withstand a rate of descent of 800 feet-per-minute. RIGHT: The full trailing-edge, 
slotted type flap employed on the new Transport shows many refinements and improvements over now current types of flaps. 





The XSO2U-1 employs a full cantilever wing and tail 
group, and sleek streamlining to meet high speed require- 
ments; a swept-forward and highly placed wing, together 
with optimum crew spacing, to provide maximum visi- 
bility; deflector plate flaps and “drooping” ailerons for 
low landing speed with minimum wing area; and place- 
ment of the fuselage close to the float, thereby lowering the 
center of gravity and giving highly superior water handling 
characteristics. 

Equipped with a 12-cylinder Fairchild Ranger “Vee” 
type air-cooled engine, developing approximately 450 horse- 
power at altitude, and a Hamilton Standard constant speed 
propeller, the design features include small frontal area 
of the fuselage, the use of resistance welding and flush 
riveting on all external surfaces, application of the Vought- 
Sikorsky smooth fabric-attaching method where fabric 
covering 1s employ ed, the fitting of gap covers ahead of the 
deflector plate flaps, and utilization of a new design stream- 
lined float having considerably reduced air and water drag. 

Measuring approximately 36 feet in length as a seaplane 
ind 34 feet as a landplane, the fuselage is of all-metal 
Vought-Sikorsky type monocoque construction. It includes 
two coc kpits, one tor the pil t located ahead of the leading 
edge of the wing and the other considerably aft of the 
trailing edge. 

Interchangeable float and land type landing gears make 
the plane convertible. The main float is of the pointed, 
faired step design and is braced to the fuselage by two 
short full cantilever struts. Single cantilever struts attach 
the wing tip floats to the wing. For conversion to a 
landplane, a split axle type landing gear can be installed 
in a short time. 

The 38-foot wing is a single spar-leading edge torque 
box type full-cantilever structure consisting of a center 
section and two outer panels, the latter of which can be 
folded back alongside the fuselage. The leading edge of 
the wing is metal-covered, and the aft portion is fabric- 
covered, while the wing tips are protected from damage 
by rubber “bumpers”. Deflector plate flaps are fitted to the 
trailing edge of the wing inboard of the drooping type 
uilerons. The tail surfaces are of the full cantilever type. 
Fixed surfaces are metal-covered and movable surfaces are 
fabric-covered. 

Weighing approximately 5,200 pounds as a landplane 
and 5,500 pounds as a seaplane, the airplane is designed 
primarily for catapult operation from the Navy’s cruisers. 
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MECHANICAL FUEL INJECTION 


NEW fuel injector developed by Continental Motors 

Corporation in conjunction with the Fuel Injection, 
Corporation, has been ATC’d on the A-65, A-75, and 
A-80 models. 

This injector mounted at the forward end of crankshaft 
and driven from the front end of camshaft is of compact 
design and light weight. The injector is enclosed in an 
air scoop, which conducts the air blast to the air intake 
unit. The valve which meters the fuel through the injector 
and the throttle controlling the air to the engine are linked 
together so that any degree of opening or closing simul- 
taneously affects both. 

The injector unit consists of cylindrical plungers which 
reciprocate for pumping and rotate for positive valving. 
Retation plungers are one-half the injector’s speed, so that 
one plunger is made to serve two cylinders by alternately 
discharging first to one and then to the other. The action 
is positive and not only delivers more power and saves 
fuel, but it gives smoother operation and complete de- 
pendability in every maneuvering position. 

The individual spray jets which atomize the fuel are at 
the intake ports, and the fuel lines are solidly filled with 
fuel between each spray discharge. The finely atomized 
fuel is discharged in the shape of a solid cone. This charge 
is picked up by the inducted air and is vaporized as it is 


(Continued on page 25) 
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The LUXURY LODESTAR, a larger 


airplane in the Lockheed tradition 


Engineered to meet an exact need in airline operations, 
this great new fourteen-passenger, two-engine Lock- 
heed has found immediate favor in the United States 
and abroad. It combines famous Lockheed perform- 
ance with greater passenger accommodations. A fleet 
of Lodestars for Mid-Continent, and others for Regie 
Air-Afrique, Air France, and South African Airways 
are in construction. Early delivery dates available 


The Lodestar lends authority to the opinion of many 
operators, who say, “Model for model, Lockheeds 
carry greater pay loads at higher speeds at lower cost.” 


Specific information applicable to your present or pro- 
posed operating problems will be sent immediately in 
answer to inquiries addressed to Lockheed’s Market 
Research Department. 


LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
BURBANK, CALIFORNIA, U.S. A. 


Representatives throughout the world 


LOOK TO LOCKHEE D 
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SERVICE DEPARTMENT 





The FINE-TOOTH Comb 
of LOCKHEED SERVICE 


...an economy every owner may enjoy. There’s no charge 

for the expert who makes 560 inspections, and fills in a 

complete check-chart report on the exact condition of your 

Lockheed. Cables, instruments, landing gear and struc- 

tural members are all combed for any need of attention. 
The Lockheed laboratories for testing both physical X-ray, microphotography...every facility that goes into 
and chemical properties are also used by the service ' : ; ee 
departeunit. Ueinealie seit teak te cnaeaie, di new Lockheeds.. . . all are available for the servicing and 
he testing of airplanes already in operation. This highly de- 
lamage metal, or rubber seals. Send for free pam- veloped Lockheed service offers a complete and unusual 
phlet describing Lockheed service. Write Dept. 73. safety assurance to all Lockheed owners. 


; 


ae , 
re being checked for foreign matter which might 
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@ News of the 








MANUFACTURERS 











KINNER GETS CANADIAN ENGINE ORDER 


> Exactly two week ifter receipt f an order for $09 engines tor 
Canada, Kinner Motors, | ( da California, made shipment of 
the first lot ft 15 according t in announcement issued by Earl 
Herring, General Manager ft the ¢ mpany 

The balance ot the mtract Herring said, is tt De staggered over 
ipproximately 1 two-year period ind this schedule will permit the 
Company to accept rt : it wders without taxing Kinnet 


manufacturing facilitn 


In addition to the Canadia tract the Company has contracts 
ind orders f " ( » Ssoutl America and the United 
States which ire being curr tly produced Herring indicated that 
idditional in portant contract | inticipated i tl near future 


Ce 


RECORD PRODUCTION OF CUB SPORTPLANES 


@ Production figure ant 1 by fheials of the Piper Aircraft 
Corporation showed a huge f s¢ during 1939 in the popularity ft 
aviation throughout the w ! A total of 1806 Cub flivverplanes 
ind sportplanes were ma fact 1 during the year according 
Mr rT. V. Weld, vice pr 1 st Piper Corporation This repr 
sents an increase of nearly tw nd ne half time t 1938 Cub 
produc tion 

None of the Piper produc ur ed tor military purposes. The Cult 
line ranges from two-place tra f retailing just below $1,000 to de 
luxe trainers small cabin pia i 1a three piace plane recently in 
nounced retailing up to $1.99 Henc the huge increase in produc 
tion is considered by ofhcia f the Company a healthy expansion 
meeting the growing demand ft yday airplanes throughout the 
world Thev confidently xp tt lemand t increase during 940 

cCe 
BORG-WARNER DECLARES DIVIDEND 
@ At the meeting of the Board of D tors otf Borg-Warner Corpora 
tion, February Ist 1 divid ! t < rt per share was declared 
the common stock l i | | ivable m April 1 1940 
stockholders of record at t ‘ t March 15, 1940 
cCe 
FAIRCHILD INCREASES SALES 

@ Fairchild Aircratt, Hagerstow Maryland, reports ales t thei 
1940 models to dat 0 per 1d tf the corresponding period 
in 1939 Buying by con i rators ind private owners ts very 
encouraging, ind w wok t ward } iruc yl ure t hies Tf 
1940 it was announced 


Ge 


GENERAL TIRE AND RUBBER DECLARES DIVIDEND 


@ A dividend : 2 cent : t the companys common stock 
has been declared, payal | ' 7 to stockholders of record 

n February lv | ! } ] ired ec rez } larterly 
dividend of $1.50 a shar ter | k, pavable mn Mare sOrl 
to stockhold f cord Ma 


cCe 


HARLOW LICENSES CUB AIRCRAFT 


@ The Harlow Aircraft pany tf A ambra is recently censed 
Cub Aircratt ¢ rp itwr ! tacture the Harlow tas 
re J no; i : 

R. L. Gibson, | i f Canadian f A came I 
Ange s ft : 1 at us¢ t e Har “ 
trame “ it B ey nary } ind rd 
anced fly rn } < ‘ f pra min HAG 
gur g and di 


ccs 


LYCOMING GEARED ENGINES FOR PIPER CUBS 


— Lye ming Arear ! rs r p ver ‘ es “ power i st t 
new Piper f iD t f 1’ aX ( Ar rf ler tor nve hundred 
engines for t mod wa pia ! y the Piper Aircratt Corporation 
with the Lycoming Divi f Avia » Manutacturing ¢ pora 
tion, it is reported 

The Lycoming Geared “75 1 four-cylinder, horizontally opposed 
cngine devel pine 75 horsepow it rpm equipped with dynam 
dampers \ gear rat ft 27.17 permit 1 propeller speed of only 
2.015 rpm at rated power t ebDy attaining naximum efhcrency 


propeller 





onth In Review @ 


LOCKHEED BOOKS BIG COMMERCIAL ORDER 


@ Marking another successful effort to establish American products 
nm foreign commercial airlines, the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 
today announced the signing of a contract with South African Airways 


transports to be used In passenger service 


t “Lodestar 


for a fleet of 
from Lake Victoria to the ¢ ape of Good Hope. 


The order includes sixteen completely equipped twin-engined ai 
planes, with a total consideration, including spare parts and special 
equipment to be ordered later, of about $2,000,000. Early delivery 
was a vital factor in securing the huge contract, and the first plane 
is due to leave the factory by the end of May 

Each of the new Lockheeds will be equipped to carry 14 passengers, 
a crew of three, and more than 1,000 pounds of mail and baggage 
They will be powered by two Pratt and Whitney twin-row engines 
with a combined rating of 2,100 horsepower for takeoff With a 
nm rmal cruising speed ot 246 mph they will be the fastest airliners 
ever used by the African line, which has previously operated German 


made Junkers transports 


Ge 
VULTEE GETS BIG SWEDISH ORDER 


@ Plenty of orders to keep the machinery in its new big plant running 
for many months loomed for Vultee Aircraft, Inc., of Downey 
Confirmation of a big order from the Swedish Government for fast 
Pursuit ships has been received, and the contract is now officially added 


to the Vultee backlog, increasing it to a total of over $15,000,000 


ce 


AIR ASSOCIATES REPORTS PROFIT 


e@ Air Associates, Incorporated, reports for the three months ended 
December 31 1939, a net operating profit of $63,925.96, after all 
charges, including depreciation and amortization and Federal income 
taxes, equivalent after allowing for current dividend requirements on 


s a share on 99.884 shares of common 


the preferred stock to 59 cent 
stock outstanding 

This compares with a net operating profit of $5,444.19 for the sam 
period of the previous year 

Sales for the quarter were more than double the sales for the same 
period last year The present backlog of unfilled orders is in excess 


f $1,000,000 


ce 


NEW TRAINER SHOWN 


a Heralded by ts designers and manufacturers as the logical solu 
NA-35 


j 
w-winged, all metal monoplane trainer first shown at North Ameri 


scale training program” was the new 


un Aviation’s test apron last month 


Embodying many big ship qualities in its 1,760 pounds, it meas 

r \ » feet, 8 wches across its tapered wing, and 25 feet, ¢ 

ches Tf rn pre peller to ul 

Designed tor use with a 165 hp Menasco engine, other outstanding 
tea es ire its sparless cantilever constructed wing, its slotted wing 
flaps for slow landing speed (48 miles per hour), its wide tread landing 
wheels, with stearable tail wing, and unique engine mountings to tor 
ward bulkhead wit! ly four simple bolts instead of tubular stex 

pporting rod 

Indications are that it will speed 40 mph, climb 900 Teet a minut< 


nd have a flying range of more than 300 miles 


*roduction is expected to start in early May on this model and 


North American expects t 


; 
it mont at the rate of approximately six completed airplanes per 


hit its production peak on all models in 


cCe 


PORTERFIELD TO MOVE FACTORY 


e Mr. E. EF. Porterfield, president of the aircraft factory bearing 


tl his factory location from 18t 


Ain has announced the removal of 


ind Wabash Streets, to 2809 East l4th Street, Kansas City, Missouri 


The new tactory is of more modern construction and better adapted 

urcratt manutacture than the present location It is a two-story 
I ding with glass on three sides affording an excellent natural day 
ght supply In addition, the new plant is so constructed that pro 
luction ne methods may be en ployed A separate building adjacent 

he main factory will house the paint shop 

T he company is busy filling orders on its 50, 65, and 75 horse 
power tandem models, with the Uv horsepower trainer and sport ship 
leading in sales. Mr. Porterfield attributes improved business outlook 
tor the lightplane manufacturers largely to the CAA flight training 
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NEW RULING BENEFITS BRITAIN AND FRANCE 


@ The latest types of combat planes developed for our Army and 
Navy will be available for foreign purchases as soon as a type has 
been tested and a production order placed. Heretofore, military craft 
could not be sold abroad until 6 months after the manufacture of the 


second plane ot a production order. 
ccs 
RECENT GRUMMAN SALES 


@ Gillies Aviation Corporation of Bethpage, Long Island, sales repre 
sentative for the Grumman Model “G-21", has just announced the 
sale of seventeen ships totaling approximately one and one-half million 
dollars. Twelve “G-21B” Flying Boats were purchased by the Govern 
ment of Portugal for coastal patrol use, the other five sales being to 


private purchasers. 


Do-Ge 
FAIRCHILD ORDERS INCREASE 110 PER CENT 


e@ Unfilled orders of Fairchild Aviation Corporation (navigation 
instruments, aerial cameras, aerial surveys) were $2,002,470.40 as of 
), 1939. Compared with $951,603.22 as of November 30, 


November 3 


1938, this represents an increase of 110 per cent. 
cCe 
RYAN GETS NEW AWARDS 


@ New awards to the Ryan Aeronautical Company include three 
contracts from Douglas Aircraft Co., totaling $135,000; three from 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp., for $60,000; and one from the Brewster 
Aeronautical Corp., for $11,000. 

Production and deliveries of aircraft are being maintained at the 


highest rate in the company’s history, according to Ryan. 


Ge 
SPERRY EMPLOYES HONORED 


@ Sixteen employes of the Sperry Gyroscope Company, having com 
pleted twenty years of service during the past year, were honor guests of 
the Sperry Employes’ 15-Year Club at dinner in the Grand Ballroom, 
Hotel St. George, Brooklyn. R. E. Gillmor, President of the Sperry 
Company, presented a gold watch or a silver service to each of the 
honor guests 

The Sperry 15-Year Club now numbers two hundred fifty em 
ployes, and of this number one hundred sixty-three have completed 


twenty or more years with the Company 


Ge 
PIPER HOLDS FOURTH ANNUAL “CUB-VENTION” 


@ The fourth annual “Cub-vention” of Piper Cub distributors, held 
at Lock Haven, Pennsylvania, was highlighted by a dinner party given 
by the Lycoming Division of the Aviation Manufacturing Corporation 


at the Fallon Hotel on the first evening of the meeting. A feature of 





Lycoming’s part in the “Cub-vention” was the demonstration of the 
new Piper Cub three-place Cruiser, powered with the new Lycoming 
Geared 75-horsepower engine, the first geared engine of its horsepower 


ever to be developed for aviation 


Ge 
LOCKHEED REPORTS RECORD EARNINGS 


@ One of the strongest financial reports in the history of the Lockheed 
Aircraft Corporation was rendered by Rebert E. Gross, its president, 


mn a summary of activities for the first eleven months of 1939. 


Net earnings for the first eleven months, ended November 30th last, 
after full provision for all taxes and depreciation, were $2,705,582. This 
is equivalent to $3.49 per share on the 775,000 shares of common 
stock outstanding, and represents an appreciable gain over net earnings 
of $418,709 reported for the first eleven months of 1938. It is the 
largest profit figure for any corresponding period in the history of 


the Lockheed Company. 


ccs 


GLENN MARTIN DECLARES DIVIDEND 


@ At the December meeting of the Board of Directors of the Glenn 
L. Martin Company, a dividend of $1.00 per share was approved, 
payable December 21st. Mr. Martin told Board members: “As we 
come to the close of the most successful year in the corporation's 
history, we are looking forward to 1940 with confidence that it will 


be a still greater year” 


cc 


PIPER DECLARES REGULAR DIVIDEND 


e@ Directors of Piper Aircraft Corporation have declared the regular 
yuarterly dividend of 15 cents a share covering the period December 
1, 1939, to March 1, 1940, on the 60 cents no par value preferred 
stock. The dividend is payable March Ist, to stockholders of record 


February 19, 1940. 
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GROWTH OF NORTH AMERICAN PORTRAYED 


e@ North American Aviation completed in February its second major 


factory expansion necessitated within a period of four years by recur 
ringly enlarged backlogs. 

Increasing production facilities by approximately 30 per cent, the 
five new units completed and occupied added 227,000 square feet of 
floor space to the company’s manufacturing area which thus totaled 
652,500 square feet. This does not include office floor space of 
approximately 100,000 square feet. 

Thanks to a carefully worked out plan of plant readjustment, produc 
tion smoothly expanded into each new building as it was completed 
without interruption, loss of time or inconvenience. New space was 
correlated with the old to maintain North American’s distinctive 
“straight-line” method of production assembly. Similar to that adopted 
generally by the automobile industry, this system at North American 
now provides nine assembly lines upon which 125 planes are under 
production simultaneously. 

Aside from the new structures themselves, other phases of the 
company’s expansion program included paving of increased parking 
areas, additional roads to handle personnel trafhe and police traffic 
direction housing 

Corresponding increases in personnel, which on February Ist totaled 
5,100 employes, toward an early-summer goal of 8,000 are in prospect, 


company executives indic ated 
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BUSINESS INCREASING FOR BRANIFF 


e@ In announcing the results of January travel over Braniff Airways, 
Chas. E. Beard, vice president, pointed out that business for the month 
showed a substantial increase over the same period of 1939. 

An increase of 52.4 per cent in passenger revenue was accompanied 
by an increase of 50.0 per cent in the number of revenue passenger 
miles operated and a 49.3 per cent increase in the number of passengers 
carried during the month as compared with the corresponding month 
ot 1939. 

Scheduled flying on Braniff Airways’ “Great Lakes to the Gulf 


system now exceeds 10,200 miles daily. 


Ge 
PCA’S JANUARY TRAFFIC UP 


e@ In the first month of Capital Fleet service with its new 1940 
Douglas transport planes, Pennsylvania-Central Airlines experienced 
an 83.47 per cent increase in revenue passenger trafhc and an 80.54 
per cent increase in revenue passenger miles flown over January of 
last year, it was reported by J. J. O'Donovan, vice president in charge 
of trafhe for the airline. 

PCA business so far in 1940 has almost equaled 1939 midsummer 
trafhe records, with many stations even surpassing their previous best 


trafhe marks, O'Donovan said. 
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UNITED BOARD MEETING 





Directors of United Air Lines are shown as they assembled for their 

mid-winter meeting in Chicago. Top row, left to right: Martin C. 

Ansorge, New York; J. P. Ripley, New York; Sumner Sewall, Bath, 

Maine; Frank Fuller, San Francisco: J. A. Herlihy, Chicago; William 

A. M. Burden, New York. Bottom Row, left to right: Lester Armour, 

Chicago; W. A. Patterson, president, Chicago; R. M. Roloson, Jr., 
Chicago; and Paul M. Godehn, Chicago. 





“SOUTH OF THE BORDER” FLIGHT MAKES 
AVIATION HISTORY 


@ Aviation history made an international advance with the recent 
“South of the Border” flight by an American Airlines Flagship Sky 
sleeper from New York to Mexico City The accessibility of the two 
North American republics was clearly demonstrated 

Mexican Government, civic and business leaders co-operated with 
American Airlines, Inc and Braniff Airways officials to bring the 
travel attractions of each Nation home to the air passengers of both 

The Flagship Skysleeper took off from New York with C. R. Smith, 
president of American Airlines vice presidents ( A Rheinstrom 


and ©. M. Mosier, assistant operations manager, Gage Mace and other 
ofhcials; and at Brownsville, Texas, picked up T. E. Braniff, president 
of Braniff Airways, and the latter's staff 

Official Mexico ereeted the 
ville, where Col. Alberto Salinas Carranza, head of military aviation, 


yoneers of the good will flight at Browns- 


Juan Guillenmo Villasana, head of civil aviation, and Gonzales Tejeda 
of the Mexican press, boarded the plane 

More than five thousand Mexican leaders awaited the arrival of 
the Skysleeper at the picturesque airport. A military band, a native 
group of musicians, a radio interview of the airline presidents, and a 
formal presentation to governmental and city executives were included 


in the airport ceremonies 


cco 


LATIN FRIENDSHIP HELPED BY 
“GOOD NEIGHBOR” POLICY 


e A prediction that travel between the Americas would continue to 
increase as a result of President Roosevelt's “Good Neighbor” policy 
was made by Jack Frye, president of Transcontinental and Western 
Air, Inc., upon his recent return from a tour of Central America, 
Mexico and several other South American countries 

The airline executive said he was impressed by the growing spirit 
of friendliness on the part of citizens of the countries he visited 

“In the five years since I was last there,” Frye said, “suspicion and 
distrust of the United States has given way to a marked feeling of 
friendliness and trust. We seem to have the confidence of these people 
who believe that their course in international affairs is firmly aligned 


to ours.” 


Ge 
NEW TRAFFIC RECORD FOR TWA 


@ A new record for January airline trafic was established by Trans 
continental and Western Air, Inc., according to a report issued by the 
airline showing an increase of 64.5 per cent over the same month 
last year in passenger miles flown 

This was the second consecutive month in which TWA has registered 
a record increase in winter air travel, according to V. P. Conroy, 
vice president in charge of traffic and sales, December having shown 
an 89 per cent increase over December, 1938 

“Virtually all of our summer schedules have been continued through 
the winter months in order to handle the heavy winter trafic loads, 
and additional schedules already ave been set up for Chicago-Kansas 
City trafic,” Conroy said. “As rapidly as business increases, extra 
schedules will be put into effect until we reach our 1940 summer 


plane-miles each month.” 


maximum estimated at 1,500 
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CLIPPER PASSENGERS FLY PCA 


e@ With the harbor at Baltimore having a bit too much ice for safe 
water landings, Pan-American Airways has been terminating a few 
of its Bermuda Clipper flights on the ice-free harbor at Norfolk, Va. 
The Pan-American patrons lose very little time, however, since they 
are flown on to Baltimore aboard Pennsylvania-Central Airlines’ planes 
that are ready for take-off as soon as passengers clear the usual 


Customs’ formalities 


cc 


MID-CONTINENT INCREASES PASSENGER 
TRAFFIC 


@ Despite some of the worst weather in mid-western history, revenue 
passenger miles flown by Mid-Continent Airlines increased more than 
68 per cent during January, 1940, over the same month last year 
according to Ben B. Edwards, sales manager. 

The increase was attributed to “a progressive attitude on the part 
of travelers today, who have come to realize that travel by air is a 
safe, comfortable and dependable way of transportation”. 

Mr. Edwards pointed out that the Nation's airlines have flown more 
than 800 million passenger miles during the past ten months without 


a passenger fatality 





MISCELLANY 











SPARTAN SCHOOL ANNOUNCES NEW COURSES 


@ Courses of training offered by the Spartan School of Aeronautics, a 
division of Spartan Aircraft Company, located at the Tulsa Municipal 
Airport, Tulsa, Oklahoma, recently have been completely revised 
according to Maxwell W. Balfour, Spartan Director. 

Aeronautical Engineering and Airline Maintenance Engineering 
courses are given in a period of 24 months. They include a well- 
rounded schedule of lecture, laboratory, and shop work and require 
high school education for entrance, as do all other major Spartan 
School courses. 

Students may also qualify themselves for positions with aircraft 
manufacturers and in the operations departments of the airlines 
Pilot training for co-pilot positions is given in the extensive 24-month 
Air Transport Pilot Course which includes 300 hours of flying. Other 
flight courses are the Commercial Pilot, Instructor Rating, Instru- 
ment Rating, Commercial Pilot and Mechanics, and Private Pilot. 

Spartan School facilities on the Tulsa Municipal Airport now occupy 
twenty-two buildings. Four flying fields have been leased in the 
vicinity of the airport and are currently used by flight students. Fifteen 
airplanes comprise the commercial school training fleet. 


Ge 
CENTRAL TEXAS GETS FIRST SEAPLANE 


e@ Skimming over the waters of Lake Austin Thursday was Central 
Texas’ first and original seaplane. 

Equipped with 15-foot-long pontoons, a Cub two-seater, owned by 
Harry Hammill, flying instructor at the municipal airport, will be 
used on all lake areas of Central Texas and will have a waterfront 
hangar built for it at Lake Austin 

Hammill, a former pilot with the Canadian royal air force, will 
keep the plane at the Kennelwood Boat Club docks on the shore of the 
lake, and he plans to use it both for instruction and sightseeing. 

The plane’s takeoff and landing speed is 35 miles an hour while 
its cruising speed is 75 miles an hour. The pontoons, Hammill ex- 


plained, do not slow the plane's speed 


Ge 
AERO CLUB OF KENTUCKY EXHIBIT 


e@ The Aero Club of Kentucky will hold their Second Annual Aircraft 
Exhibit on May 11th and 12th at Bowman Field, Louisville, Kentucky, 
it has been announced by Gertrude Hendershot, chairman of the 


exhibit 


MIAMI PLANS “STRATOSPHERE” AIRPORT 


e@ By January, 1941, Miami is going to own the Nation's one and only 
stratosphere airport—a giant web of super runways for heavily loaded, 
long flight takeoffs 

This super airdrome—the International Master Airport—will have 
more paved runway space than any on earth—33,600 feet or 6.4 miles. 
This is more even than the $40,000,000 North Beach Airport in New 
York or the mighty Templehof and Littoria at Berlin and Rome. 

Two of the eight runways, covering sixteen points of the compass, 
running crisscross and parallel over 870 acres, are each 8,000 feet or 
close to two miles long—the longest ever conceived by airport engineers. 
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PEPSI-COLA SIGNS HUGE SKYWRITING 
CONTRACT 


@ Walter S. Mack, Jr., President of the Pepsi-Cola Company, has 
announced the signing of the largest contract for skywriting in the 
history of this new and spectacular sales promotion medium, when he 
made known that his company had contracted with the Skywriting 
Corporation of America, 50 East 42nd Street, New York City, for 
the writing of a minimum of 2,000, and a maximum of 3,000 celestial 
inscriptions of the trade-mark name “Pepsi-Cola” over all parts of 
the United States. 

Provisions of the contract require that the inscription must be 
written during fair weather, after 8 A. M., in letters from one-half 
to one mile in height and three miles in length, and at an altitude ot 
8,000 feet above ground level. Eight specially equipped skywriting 


planes are to be used 


Ge 
FLYING REPORTER 


@ The Schenectady Gazette, of Schenectady, N. Y., recently became 
equipped for fast spot coverage of news events when Reporter Donn 
H. Munson purchased a “Cub” sportplane for this purpose. Mr 
Munson carries a camera and typewriter along in the Cub. He has 
skis for winter flying. In covering fires, accidents, or other news in 
the territory, he flies to the scene, and because of the slow landing 
characteristics of the Cub he is able to land in the nearest garden or 
tennis court, where he sets up his typewriter and taps off the story on 


the spot 


Ge 
GENERAL ARNOLD VISITS AIRCRAFT FACTORIES 


e Flying into Los Angeles in an Army C-41 Douglas Transport, 
General H. H. Arnold made a snappy inspection tour of Government 
construction in progress at Douglas, North American, Vultee and 
Lockheed, and visited the new Northrop plant at Hawthorne 
General Arnold appeared well pleased with the tremendous activity, 
stating that, “ production of planes is going forward at a rapid 
pace, and our program of expansion is being carried out in an excellent 


manner.” 


DcCe 
CLIPPER MAILING RULING 


@ Only sealed letters and copyrighted articles will be allowed by 
postal authorities to go abroad in the Pan American Clippers, if ad 
dressed to people in or served through warring countries. This ruling 
has come out of the controversy with Britain over interference with 


American mail 


cGe 


ARMY AIR CORPS TO CONTINUE USE OF 
CIVILIAN SCHOOLS 


@ The use of civilian schools, approved by the CAA, for giving 
flying cadets their preliminary shake-downs will be continued as a 
general practice by the Army Air Corps, if Congress agrees. At 
the civilian schools, the number of cadets is reduced about 50 per cent. 
The weeding-out process has always been expensive and more or less 
unwieldly at the Army Flying School, Randolph Field, Texas. The 
use of the civilian schools now leaves Randolph Field free to give 
basic training to a group of well tested students, as each class arrives. 


cCe 


FIRST AVIATION APPRENTICESHIP PROGRAM 
INAUGURATED 


@ Inaugurating the first apprenticeship program in the history of the 
aircraft manufacturing industry, Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins 
visited the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation in Burbank as the guest of 
President Robert E. Gross to inspect the plan and place upon it the 
official stamp of approval of the United States Department of Labor 

Thirty-seven indentured apprentices, young men between the ages 
of 18 and 23, were presented to Secretary Perkins as the first group in 
which they will attend classes and work in the Lockheed factory under 
a prescribed work-experience routine designed to enable them to be 
come the broadly skilled craftsmen of the future 


cGe 


CALL FOR MECHANICS 


e A call for skilled mechanics, licensed for airline work by the Gov 
ernment, is being issued by Transcontinental and Western Air, 
Inc., to keep step with an expansion program that will increase the 
airline’s average monthly flying miles from one million to 1,500,000 
between February and June 

William Maxfield, superintendent of maintenance for TWA, said 
that licensed aircraft and engine mechanics who work for the airline 
this spring will be thoroughly schooled not only in maintenance work 
on Douglas planes flown by TWA, but also on the four-motor Boeing 
‘Stratoliners” that will be placed in service this summer over the line’s 


coast-to-coast route 
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The “Irvin” tradition of dependability is founded 
upon ceaseless research, tests and improvements over 
a period of 20 years. Today the IRVIN Parachute 
is aviators’ “Symbol of Safety”—standard equipment 
for 45 government air forces, used by commercial 


companies and private fliers everywhere. 


Irvin Air Chutes are Dominant 
in the leading aeronautical schools of America and 
are preferred for use in the Civil Aeronautics Train- 


ing Program. Descrip- 











tive literature and fun- 
damental facts sent to 
school executives on 
request. 





Worip Famous CATERPILLAR 
Cus has over 3,000 mem- 
bers whose lives have been 
saved with IRVIN Para- 


chutes. 





Our Engineers are at Your Service 


IRVING AIR CHUTE CO., Inc. 


1670 JEFFERSON AVE., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Factories at: Buffalo. N.Y.: Glen 


Letchworth, Eneland: Buchares 


and otbe 
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stimulate interest 1 model-plane building and elementary aero 
Autics among the nations yi uth This places on a permanent basis 
he organization of which Mr. Rockefeller has been acting chairman 
sINce September, 1938 


@ Announcement has been made of the birth of a son on February 


th to Mr. and Mrs. John Cotton, at Johannesburg, Union of South 
Atrica The youngster weighed in at 6 pounds, 5 ounces, and is named 
PETER WAY COTTON The proud father was formerly foreign 
sales manager for the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation and is now direct 


" 
tactory sales representative for the company in Africa 


@ The Directors of the General Tire and Rubber Company have 
named the following company ofhcers for the coming year W 
O'NEIL, president and general manager; W. E. FOUSE, vice presi 
dent; ( J. JAHANT, vice president and factory manager; T. S$ 
SHORE, vice president and treasurer; L. A. McQUEEN, vice presi 
dent in charge of sales; S. S. POOR, vice president in charge of retail 
merchandising; H. R. JENKINS, secretary; T. S. CLARK, assistant 
treasurer; F. W. KNOWLTON, assistant secretary 


@ The Board of Directors of Harvey Radio Laboratories, Inc., 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, has announced the election of FRANK 
LYMAN, JR., as president, succeeding J]. B. Parker 


@ Brig. Gen. W. G. KILNER has accepted the position of engineer 
ing and administrative consultant to B. S. Wright, general manager 
t the Curtiss Aer »pl ane Division of the Curtiss-Wright (¢ orporation 


In January he was elected vice president ot the NAA. 


ok 3 SCHOELLKOPI IV., has been promoted from Manager 
f the Contract Department to Sales Manager. Mr. Schoellkopf has 


been associated with the Bell Aircraft Corporation since 1935 


e W. A. WOLFF, advertising manager since 1929 of Western Electric 
Company and Electrical Research Products, Inc., a subsidiary, has 
been appointed information manager of both companies, according to 
in announcement by P. | homson, director of public relations. He 
is succeeded by H. W. FOSTER, information manager for the past 


ten years 


e WILSON W. BROWN, until recently secretary to United States 
Senator Josh Lee of Oklahoma, has been appointed to handle matters 
relating to publicity, air mail and air express for Mid-Continent Air 
lines, Ben B. Edwards, sales manager, has announced He will be 


stationed at the airline’s general offices at Kansas City 


@ The promotion of BURNHAM ADAMS, West Coast Representative 
#t the Wright Aeronautical Corporation, to the managership of the 
atter organization's newly established selling divison of the Sales and 
Service Department; and the appointment of PAUL YOUNGS, a sales 
engineer, as his successor, has been announced by George Chapline, 
Vice President in Charge of Sales for the Wright Aeronautical 
Corporation of Paterson, N. ] 

Mr. Adams, an active figure in the engineering and sales departments 
of the Wright organization for the last 15 years, has moved to its 


general offices at Paterson; while Mr. Youngs, who has several years of 





experience as a sales engineer with Wright and a background of 11 











years of military and transport flying, has gone from Paterson to the 





Corporation’s West Coast headquarters at Los Angeles. 
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PORTS OF CALL 


Correspondence from the Airports and Airways 


Alice, Texas 
CAA Inspector Checks Local Airport 


Bill Lynn today signed a contract with the local Taylorcraft dis 
tributor, Floyd Bayless, whereby he traded in his Davis on a new 
Taylorcraft Trainer. Mr. Bayless is expecting to leave sometime this 
week for the factory to ferry it back. Mr. Bayless recently took de 
livery on a new De Luxe Taylorcraft and had it ferried down from 
the factory by one of his ex-students, Dick Owens 

We are also expecting delivery on a new Acronca within the next 


two weeks, which will bring the total number « 
1 
' 


t ships located in 


Alice to nine, with both local distributors expecting new sales through 


: , 
the spring as they each report a very active prospect list 


There is also a decidedly heavy increase in students, and at times 
the two local instructors, Floyd Bayless and Arthur Knolle, are kept 
very busy 

Miss Ann Hoffman of San Diego recently soloed and is working to 
ward her private license. Miss Hoffman has soloed three different 
types of aircraft at this early stage of the game and is apparently doing 
okay 

New students include Miss Claudia Clevenger, Dr. Lamar Behrns, 
Dr. A. M. Allisson, Harold Tofflemire, Charles Smith, Harold Hoff 
man, and Joe Curlott 

The blue Beechcraft, so familiar around this part of the country, that 
belongs to Tom Graham Oil Company of Corpus Christi, was back 
in tor a short visit recently after having been tied up in Houston tor 


several weeks while undergoing a major overhaul 





We recently had a CAA inspector stop in at the airport for the 
purpose of checking it to see if it would meet the requirements and 
thereby have it listed with the CAA as an approved airport, and 
he seemed well pleased with the set up 

And f your information the airport is located a mile and a half 
due south of town at the intersection of two highw avs, and has three 
well defined runways There are service facilities on the field and 


transportation can and will be furnished into town for the ever popular 
cup of coffee So the next time you are in this vicinity why not 
drop in? 


The field is bordered on the east side by a low telephone line but 


it is not a bad hazard. There are two wind socks on the field, both 
on the east edge 

[here is a movement under foot by two of the local flyers toward 
building a good sized hangar, ther being four single ship hangars 


on the field at the present 

W B Red Morris who flies the new Beechcraft for the local 
Mosser Oil Co., and Floyd Bayless are doing an extensive amount of 
studying and intend to Start flying under the hood this week in 
preparation for an instrument rating They will be flying the 4CMI1 
Stearman belonging to yours truly and which has been equipped tor 


nstrument instruction DICK OWENS 
Doce 


Amarillo, Texas 
Distinguished Visitors at Local Airport 
Former Amarillo Boy Co-inventor of Robot Pilot 
The hearts of Amarillo’s female population skipped a beat when 


Jimmie Stewart came in on Flight No. 3 to the West Coast The 
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Sky Reporter took him home with him tor steaks to the delight 
of a sorority group meeting there. 

Margaret McKenzie, cub reporter for the News-Globe, gained an 
interview with Jimmie by donning a messenger boy's cap and bring 
ing an electric razor (borrowed from Bill Wilson) to him at the 
the Amarillo Hotel, where she found him stretched out on a divan 

Hollywood sent another bit of excitement when Wallace Beery came 
through in his Stinson 105 bound for the East. 

Boak Carter, radio commentator and columnist, was also caught 
by the Sky Reporter and interviewed. Mr. Carter was on Flight No. | 
bound for Los Angeles 

Harold Carter, well known in Amarillo flying circles since “way 
back thar”, has signed with the city of San Angelo to manage their 
uirport. Harold starts in harness March 15th. 

N. B. Joyner was transferred from Albuquerque to Amarillo as 
I'WA Station Manager. Welcome to the Helium City, Mr. Joyner. 

Amarilloans have their chests thrown out of socket because Roy 
McGuire, former Amarillo boy now with the DeFlorez Engineering 
Co. of New York, is co-inventor of a robot pilot built to sell for 
around $300.00 and weighing only five pounds instead of costing 
about three or four thousand dollars and weighing about one hundred 
px unds like the old ones 

Amarillo and the Panhandle have four of the twenty-nine flying 
cadets at Randolph and Kelly Fields at San Antonio They are 
John E. Blackburn, James M. Huntsman, Kenneth H. Hohlaus and 
Craig Walling. 

There is much increased army activity at the English Field. Fred 
Smith flew to Roswell to pick up two passengers for TWA _ bound 
for New York. Art Hawks of Canyon has purchased a new Waco 
Oliver Bivins has placed his order for a new Cub Coupe for personal 
flying 

Dee Graham, former Pampa pilot, dropped in last week to say 
“Hello” to the field boys. Dee is now flying co pilot on TWA. He 
flew co-pilot on the TWA plane which made the first landing at New 
York City’s North Beach Airport. 

That's all! LOIS HANNING 
acc 


Beaumont, Texas 
Five More Students Run the Belt Line 


Well, Beaumont has just about thawed out. We never have seen 
such cold weather. However, we all pulled out the red flannels and 
all the rest of the clothes we had and did our share of snowballing 
Everyone who was carrying a chip on his shoulder had a chance to get 
it off in the snow fights that went on around here. 

About the only pilot who had the nerve to go up in this cold was 
Captain Miller. He was instructing the college students for Uncle 
Sam and felt the urge to solo some of them so he could get paid 
Incidentally the first one of his boys to solo was J. D. Thompson trom 
Port Arthur. Since Beaumont and Port Arthur have always been 
such rivals, this was something of a let-down to the Beaumonters. 

However, Bobby Wyche ran Thompson a close second—so we don't 
feel so badly after all 

Last Saturday afternoon five more Government students soloed and 
were run down the “belt line”. This is an old custom around the 
airport. When a student soloes, everyone around pulls off his belt and 
stands in line while the freshly soloed student 1s forced to run down 
the line. By the time he has reached the end, it becomes necessary for 
him to stand for about a week because he is unable to sit 

We hear that “Wimpy” Neal is getting along nicely after a very 
serious crack-up. He has another two weeks or so before he can be 
taken out of the cast which holds his back in place until it knits 
together. We also hear that “Wimpy” is collecting autographs from 
all who visit him. All names must be written on the cast. He was 
flying Jimmy Marshall’s Luscombe when suddenly something happened 
(“Wimpy” does not remember what) and the ship was completely 
demolished. We wish him speedy recovery; and for Jimmy a kindly 
thought from the insurance company. 

The following newcomers are hangaring with us now: Fred Illston 
Robinson Aerial Survey—Cessna; Jack Hoffman, of the same firm 
Waco; Shorty Gilmore—Cub; Captain C. A. Miller—Cub 


cGe 
Brownsville, Texas 
Transient Traffic Brisk at Local Port 


The first of two planes which recently touched Brownsville, one 
of the southernmost bases in the United States for Braniff Airways 


and Eastern Air Lines, was a twin-motored Beechcraft piloted by 
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f : sg M : accompanied by M und M NX11760 Truman Wadlow, who is connected with Noble Drilling 
C. L. Sper ind M 1 M Martin and daught The other t Tulsa, Oklahoma, flying a Beechcraft, dropped in to say “Hello’ 
plane, a Wa piloted B ird D. Gordon ad as p ngers Mr i o Pop) Turner, flying the Montecito Beechcraft, was a recent 
Gord and Mr. and Mrs. H. | , t Chicag visitor. Pop is from Midland lr. J. Jackson of Robstown, Texas, 

Using Brow: is a g off p t, and tollowing ¢ Pa paid us a call in a Stinson 105, and Ace Corbin of Corpus, came in 
A rican Airways t th to Par , Ray 1 Pearson, Cay flying the Heard & Heard Fairchild 
Cc. W. Laws und L. E. H tf H tor t St Johnny O'Neal us obtained his commercial license Johnny is an 
E. C. Be - ‘ PACA I galpa, H nstructor for Rinney Brothers of Denton, Texas 
dura ind D'A , > t Ta Mex Frank Miller | been rerated within his CAA Vocational Pilot 
Ld 1 B r ‘ Villaher Gard [raining Program and is now basing at El Paso, Texas. Nice work, 
Na Frank! 
Les Mauldir < S to M Sarabia Mex Roy Taylor will leave sometime in March from Miami in an 
City The wit tt i S ; : t Acronca sea plane en route to South America for a three weeks’ visit 
4 k , PELIKAN ( Richards who carries on for the Taylors, has recently ac 
e5°cs ired his solo rating 
Aircraft Sales, Inc., with Les Bowman as President, recently ap 
Coffeyville, Kansas ted Mr. Chapman of Longview, Clyde Hyde of Houston, Texas, 
und = Mr Hausinger of Sugarland, Texas, as Stinson distributors 
CAA Instructor Soloes Ten Students As distributors they also have their new Stinson demonstrators. Les 
Ic { ( Now Wh rtsma Pp und Ray Sag il has al $5 0 worth of Learadio in the Administration Building 
local f i [ ( t i I I Learadio display is the only one in the Southwest 
Beren ( und § ( tr t Nowata J. O. Womack, Marshall; Cliff Hyde, Houston, Texas; Les Mauldin, 
urp whi i t futur Brownsville; Don Teel, Adessa; Art Chase, Lubbock; and Thorton 
Hank D ’ I . t K us, Okla 1 and por Oxmard, who is airport owner of Amarillo, are dealers for Learadios 
f Missouri and Ark i " p to Harry Weible t The 194 lel Stinsons will be ready for delivery soon Mr 
city Harry , ! t factor \kr O Bil gra f Pine Bluff, Arkansas, purchased about $2,000 worth of 
‘ } pla Learadi equipment ft installation in his Stinson Reliant. Orville 
Ro I i : Parkersburg, West Virg i Ma wit Grey d Bus, and J. Kirby Smith of Swift Co., pur 
ate in t OCS Lock i used an Aeronca from Les 
Inc wea t trafic lerably ( I Tolp nanager of the Airway Trathc Control, has been 
but the ul arp pia ] e CAA grounded for the past two weeks with influenza. We wish for Mr 
tra t Coffey ind Independ Tolp. ods visibility in the future. Geo. Sinclair and H. O 
inior College B 1 considerat yul ty t Parker uve been transferred to Washington. They are being replaced 
ection for lent lay. | Ind by C. H. Thomas of Chicago and B. B. Heath of Washington 
pendence student A rt a w rea gt MARGARET EWING 
tage oCGe 
( " kK } urport t Du g 2 
ther slow pace d One hangar is completed and Mexia, Texas 
— a HAROLD FE. HAGGARD Mexia Flying Club Gaining in Popularity 
The Mexia Flying Club, under the able direction of Louis Stathis, 
°c gaining in popularity ry rapidly with the acceptance of eleven 
a w members in the last three weeks. This brings the total number 
Enid, Oklahoma fr active members up to forty-four Much of this increased interest 
Renewed Activity at Woodring Field due to the . Spartan which was purchased by the Club for 
e as an Advanced Trainer and cross-country ship. With an “inactive 
200s At : a : t list f fourteen local business men and the Mexia Cham 
his white M I = a ann oo. te fe of shar the lub | 
Bud 7 ; * R — t r 4 : ize up} , a as Clear that the Clu wil 
: continue to expand for some time to come 
from D he ae As the word is ge 1g around that the Airport here at Mexia is 
( e Mck R " I ( i ] t : , ' 
Martin B L p back in good condit und that there are hangar, gasoline, and oil 
facilit iva { ive : been many more visiting ships and 
ea vaca Ma . ‘ , : 
Rcceeen Mianiions. f ; ; sal ad me t warm weicon und courteous assistance extended by the Club 
, . members seem to be appreciated by these visiting flyers The credit 
=< ne | aire = r tl Airport improvement should be given to Louis Stathis, who has 
Cloudster to Gall jh. ae ay one tn 1, 
Bill Vacin mad ' Shaw ae a a eee , 
EI Nie , ' ae = : D f ‘ when flying our way, drop in and meet the gang 
racing ie I body's always welcome DON ARMSTRONG 
B ( f ‘ S : ( pa Snarta 0ce 
na bi ARNII \f FHEI 
Mobile, Alab 
sees obile, Alabama 
Eleven Springhill Students Soloed 
Fort Worth. Texas We the cold wave has come and gone . we hope and 
Civilian Training Program Students Progressing Nicely 2 ts y i ghee . x wer | ™ doce ar iby ~<a 
ruc s and ) birds are making beautiful landings 
C. O. Barksda noted to ¢ i nti tow about ten teet off the ground. Jack Sedgewick, the chief instructor, is 
perator in charge ! af I ary st Decen < sidering buying Cub landing gears by the gross instead of by the 
19359 7.287 } I i) lover 
pa I . : era I I da eles tt Spri | College udents ive soloed I 
Ed Ritchey report ‘ ‘ra P tud f 1 are coming along fine. “Some of them are becoming 
ace prog B! V ; ‘ terested in t mechanical end of this flying business, especially with 
. ur a ad rial ! wOre t tallation t the new equipment which includes engine stand, 
adily rea . and w Q . athe, drill press, ings, Welding equipment, valve refacing and reseat 
A. D Ab) Ha . v % I ) \ ft Se! c g t ind new spark plug and magneto overhauling machines. 
: urplane pecialist i red s ind Beck he ad mechanic, reports he is having some trouble 
a ta i Wing a . Al | ! ! teaching these embryo mechanics the first rule A place for everything 
ok ' ’ ind everything in its place 
K La ! rt . Ok . J ] Ryan f Oak Ridge, Va., flew in the other day in_ his 
fly for a privat pany “ Wasp Grumman Amphibian to give the local yokels a thrill. His 
Doug. Freeman, w : ! t g agen | sed yunt and uncle, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Morse, and Mr. Henry Schiebel 
: ra ne | K panied hi The ship was thoroughly inspected by all the tire 
Recent sSICOF Mr 1M P \ an t D kickers, linen-patters, wing-walkers and prop-whittlers in the county 

port flying an Aeronca. 1 \ t a « ! l Rine ind NY now have eight ships available -for instruction and charter 

\. V. Muzzey of D i. N t Tyler Cotton et work here wit t delivery of two new Piper Cubs and a “105” 

fying George Barha . . e Eng ering Departme t Stinson added to our former list 

the Sinclair Pipe |! ( ‘ f ‘ Mon p Vervil f 
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consisting of t 


wo bie Stinsons, 
ubs | e City 


a 
has just finished 


building 
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, , 
help the overcrowded conditions prevalent 
for many months 

Pilot N. (¢ 


landing Dut a heavy gust caused him to er ind loop and another 


Denny flew his Cub in the other day, made a sweet 


gust turned him over 


his back. He took the train back to Pensacola 
nuttering something about Confucius saying, “He who taxi Cub with 


brakes get bad breaks 
See you next montl 


DON STREMMEI 
DcCe 


Pampa, Texas 
Bad Weather Grounds Pampa Flying 


W. L. Paris Pody former pilot of the Cabot Company's Beech 

now with TWA. Pody was a very popular pilot with all the gang 
ind here wishing him the best o’ luck 

Fred Rhidenour, former pilot for King Oil C« succeeds Parish as 
pilot for the Cabot Company. He will fly the Beech for the longer 
trips and use the Stinson 105 for short hops 

Earl Douglas is now a full-fledged Commercial Pilot since Inspector 
Meyers’ last trip. Congratulat 1s to a hard working pilot that eats 

] 


ying We hope Earl does not leave us now 
Lewis Tarpley and Frank Pemberton recently secured their private 
censes fron Inspector Meyers 

The following ships are ngared in Pampa at the present time 
und Stinson 105; Bob Murphy's Luscombe 65; Howell 
Bros. Arrow V-8; Llas Construction’s Waco and 65 Aeronca; Top 
Pampa Flying Club Aeronca;: Lewis 
b 5 Faton Farrell’s K-Areonca; Bill Barrett’s new 


NS n 1 weathe flying 1 Pampa as been at a stand 
° but wit! evera ew ship expected on the field soor we ire 
kine forward ¢ c siderabie activity im the near future 


BERT A. HOWELI 
ce 


Savannah, Georgia 


Strachan Skyways Wins Army Servicing Contract 
Mactadden, magazine publisher and aviation enthusiast, ar 


d at the Municipa Airport flying ere trom New York in a 


Bellanca plane Mr. Macfadden said he believed that at 71 he is the 
de active | i y There are othe Ider, but they hav 
given up flying 

S. R. Hickok wner the Hickok Belt Company t Roche t 
N. ¥ k off ft the Savannah Airport after a rt stop here. He 
was tlying a Sparta w-wing plane The nuftacture estat 

ed friendly relations with the men at the airport by presenting eac 
“ i e cilast i tfactu d by s co pan 

The New Yorker was warm in his praise of the Savannah Airport 

} t ts tacilities and the an ple size of the landing irea 


B. H. ¢ tt und H. LD. Stiles of Washington 


representatives of the 


( X\c al Aut \ were recent visitors, stopping 1 
Hotel De Sot They arrived by airplane at Hunter Field 
> a. De city engineer ind Alderman George ( Heyward 
Ir < lirmar f the urport committee of the city council ire ¢xX 
pected to go t Atlanta t attend a regional airport conference Accord 
¥ if ath tr Mr. Richard ( lob, director of the State 
g Board, the purpose of the conterence is t study proposed 
urt pla t the Civil Aer yutics Authority and a bill to be in 
juced t ake appropriat available for the CAA for the promoti 
fa ind airway 
Randy |! w, brother t Cap Wilder Enslow ot Savannah, was 
[ r t at Municipal Airport recently He arrived in a 
(srumma bi-motor amphibiar und after massing up at the Stracha 
SKY Way et a course for Maracaibo, Venezuela 
Mr. Enslow, « f pilot for the Aisatic Petroleum Company, can 
I New York ¢ \ 
Many t the members f the Armstrong Junior College's flying class 
ve passed the halfway mark in the training program necessary bet: 
king % ps was anne ced by John | Register, a director 
t Strac 1 Skyways nc whicl Ss training the junior birdme 


Mr 


Registe 


said the junior college birdmen are learning f 


indicated that within the next few weeks they will be ready 


hops 


Savannah has been designated as a refuel 


23rd composite group from the Army's base at Maxwell Field, 
gomery The Strachan Skyways, Inc competitive bidder 

contract tor servicing the ships was ofhcially notified that its 

been accepted 


There will be more than the usual interest in tl 


irmy 


the coming 


: : 
thers tor the 23rd group 1s under the command tia 


nahian, Major Frank Hunter, tor whom Hunter Field it ‘ 


Airport 


aimed LYDIA MUSE BETTENCOURT 
DScCGe 


Wichita Falls, Texas 


CAA Students Working Hard to Win Shell Trophy 


j , 
Fulcher Armstrong recently made a trip to San Antonio, an 


ec was 


Advis 


In spite of the bad weather and snow we have had 


i 


tud 


r } 


ere he was appointed to serve « the Governor's B« 


ors. He also made a trip to Wichita. Kansas. and to Aust 


' nt 
recent 


ents of the Hardin Junio ( lege have shown reat pr re 


gr gr 


ast and 


for sok 


ing station for planes of the 


Mon 


rt t 
Savar 
Var il 
d while 

ra ; 
yard « 
in 
ly, the 


ss Al) 


of them have soloed and are well on the road to their private licens 


Studer 
Alvin 


Norwood, Bob Borton 


d Theodore O’Rear 


i 


Mary 


s 


Woodly, Doyle Hatfield, W B. Lyle, Forrest Sco 


Robert Scherurer, Dennis O’Brien, Glen 
Students under Bob Belfrey are Ralpt 


Meyrs, Ralph Hines Jack Sanford, 


George Crutsinge 








" 7 i" 
Roland, Bill Blanton, Karl Mulligan, Grace Clark, and Carl Gree 
, ' , ’ 
The school here is the fartherest advanced in its flying of a 
, , 

CAA scho n this area, and the students are working as a | 
win the She rophy oftered by the Shell Oil Company. Gr nd 
to th neral publ " ted i they ar 
free to the general public, ave been started, and they are m« 
anced in any betore Instructors Ralph Woods and Bob 
ire teaching the classes and urge ali =thos interested to 

regularly 
It is said that the ofhcials id reasons tor grounding Ralp 
er than catching hin put witl 1 beautiful blonde 
Gseorge Cr neer wa 1 little bad n his navigation tor 
ft down wind recently but the wind has changed and rt 
©. K 
Bob Bortor ems always to t round wher ny e soloes 
a , , 
¢ xz in on all drinks that are bought for such reasons 
| tear that one of our students cares tor other things than 


T , 
usually be found drinking a nice big red strawberry pe 


’ 
niff Airways is now flyin Douglases regularly on the 1 


Amarillo and Dallas INA RAYE BALLARD 
DcCe 


a 
receiving instructions trom Ralph Woods are as fe 


KRIS 


TT 
lows 


Jay 


nwood 


WCAUSE 


tiving 
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NEW HONORS FOR DEVELOPERS OF AUTOGIRO 


@ Harold | 


Pitcairn and tour members of the Pitcairn 





Autogir 


group which developed and put into successful operation the deri 
\ America ive received new onors tor their achieveme 

At recent exercises Commemorating the 150tI anniversary of the 
l ted es Patent Ofhce an award was made to each of them as 
1 modern pioneer on the frontier of American industry, in recognit 

ft distinguished achievement in the held of science and inventi 

The five men to receive the award were 

HAROLD 1 PITCAIRN, organizer and president of the Autogi 
( mpany ot America 

AGNEW |! LARSEN, chiet engineer and general manager of the 
\utogir Company 

PAUI H STANLEY assistant chiet engineer ind pecialist ) 

iry wing aerodynamics 

HARRIS 8S. CAMPBELI engineer ind specialist on mechanica 
iesiz for otary wine aircraft 

JOSEPH S. PEC KER, engineer, consultant on mechanical design 

nectiol wit! rotary wine aircraft 

The award comes, Autogiro official explained, it a time when they 
ire nearing the culminatior t 1 long and intensive development 

gran 





HUMBLE AVIATION PRODUCTS 


Reliable Flight Companion 
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Mercenary Pilot 
Continued from page 10) 

pay $550 in the future. We've already shown you the 

kind of work we can do . . . the Formosa affair, for 


instance.” 


The M idame considered, went intoa private huddle with 


her advisor, and finally announced: 


| will give that promise. You can depend upon it as 


long as | am commander-in-chief of the air corps.” 


W! went back to the airdrome feeling much more 
cheerful, but in the morning we received news— 
: ' s.. mt 

Madame Chiang Kai Shek had “resigned” as commander- 


in-chief of the air forces and had been supplanted by her 
brother-in-law, T. V. Soong. Clever people, these Chinese. 


We held a conference—Schmidt, Gibbons, Voelpel, my 
self ind the others—and Wwe decided to continue opera 
tions, not through any sympathy for the Chinese, but be- 
cause we were broke and couldn’t get out of the country. 
Something might turn up Schmitty made himself definite 
ly clear to the Chinese command. Our squadron, he 
informed headquarters, would go on patrol, but would 
not bomb any objective where dangerous opposition might 
be expected. 

Che Army-trained men enjoyed the situation thoroughly, 
but even though we were mercenaries—and becoming 
notoriously hard to handle—we had staunch champions in 
the Chinese gunners. Those lads, real gunners to a man, 
went to bat for us at headquarters—telling the brass hats 
that they preferred to ride and work with the 14th because 
in our ships they seemed to get more work done; but head 
quarters warned them to mind their own business, which 
was machine gunning. When intercession on their part 
failed, we gave the commander a point-blank ultimatum, 
declaring we would do no more flying until pay was forth 
coming. 


Chat incident marked the beginning of the end for the 
14th Squadron, but news of the breakup came to Gibbons 


and me in a strange way 


Two days after the delivery of the ultimatum an 
important appearing ¢ hinese came to the airdrome and 
requested transportation to Ching-Tu, a principal town 
of Szechuan province, up near the border of Tibet. He 
spoke good English, but since he was in plain uniform with 


out any markings whatsoever, Schmidt refused the request. 


“I’m sorry,” said the captain, “but we have definite 
orders here not to take any passengers without an ofhcial 


written pass from general headquarters.” 


‘Then I will obtain one,” said the visitor, and left for 


| lankow ; 


He was back in a short while not only with the trans 
portation pass, but an order for the transfer of two Vultee 
bombers to Ching-Tu, and Gibbons and I were elected 
for the ferrying job. We warmed up and took off, the 
Chinese riding with me 

He was a taciturn fellow and I learned little from 
him on that 850 mile flight tow ard the Tibet border, but 
that night during dinner at a Ching-Tu hotel—at which 
the gentleman appeared in captain’s uniform—he informed 
us that the 14th had been broken up and that he was our 
new commanding ofhcer 

So what?” asked Gibbons, sarcastically. ““Where does 
that put us?” 

“You will remain here,” said the captain, “and help 
check out pilots. We are establishing a training center at 


Ching-Tu.’ 
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“Like hell we will!” Gibbons almost shouted. “That's 
the Army’s job, because both the Madame and Chennault 
said so. We're just commercial punks, and besides, Alli- 
son and I are tired of the Chinese Air Corps, and we're 
getting out. So you stir yourself, and get us some air 
transportation back to Hankow. 


” 


Of course, | had my say, and there was much argument 
on both sides during dinner, but it all ended with the 
captain making no definite promises. He merely said he 
would think about it and see us next morning at the 


airport, 


URING the two days following, until we finally were 

refused admittance at the field, we haunted the air- 
drome looking for the captain, who always seemed to be 
somewhere else. At last, however, we found a soldier who 
knew where he lived, and we decided to make a call at 
his home. 

The house was in a dark and twisting street and had 
a high wall about it. At the door-like gate in this wall 
stood two sentries with bayonets fixed, signs indicating 
that we would need plenty of bluff to get in. We were 
in a frame of mind to attempt almost anything. 

As nonchalantly as possible we approached the sentries. 
| displayed the wings on my tunic and patted my service 
automatic. Then I pointed to Gibbons and myself and 
jerked my right thumb upward in the manner of a 
stranded hitch-hiker—a gesture which, throughout China, 
means “No. | Fellow.’ Gibbons slapped the Chinese on 
the backs and made the same sign, as much as to say that 
they, too, in our estimation, were ‘No. 1 Fellows”. 

The soldiers grinned, but as we tried the gate they 
crossed their rifles and bayonets before it. So we took a 
chance—just pushed up the rifles and walked under, and 
I still wonder why those sentries failed to introduce half 
a yard of cold steel into each of us. 


We had entered a sort of patio, much like those com- 
mon to houses in Mexico, and after locking the gate from 
the inside, began shouting for the captain. No one ap- 
peared, but after we had raised enough rumpus to arouse 
all the dragons of China (I also fired a couple of pistol 
shots into the shrubbery) our self-appointed ‘‘command- 
ing ofhcer”’ put in an appearance. 

He seemed rather excited, but after we renewed our 
demand for the Hankow transportation, he came straight 


to the point. 
- ‘ 
No, you are going to stay,” he said. “We need you 
here.” 
We argued that question. 


“If we're not good enough to instruct in Hankow, we're 
not good enough for Ching-Tu,” I told him. “We don’t 
think we'll get our pay in any case, so we're through with 


the Ww hole show An 


“I am sorry, gentlemen,” he announced, with an air of 
finality, ‘but I am going to keep you in Ching-Tu.” 

Well, there we were, deep in the Chinese interior 
about half way, as the crow flies, between Mandalay and 
Mongolia two penniless Americans against a city of 
Chinese, and with a couple of sentries hammering on the 
door with rifle butts. It was a situation calling for direct 
and definite action, and I drew my automatic... . 


Jamming the muzzle of it into the captain’s stomach, | 
told him to quiet the guard, and he did. 


“And now,” said Gibbons, drawing his own gun, “you're 
going to march into the house and write out those trans- 


portation papers.” 
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We had no more argument from our so-called com- 
manding officer. He did as he was told, but when about 
to afhx the seal to the order he tried to use one we never 
had seen before. 


“Not that .. . the big chop,” I said, and he reluctantly 
used the larger stamp—the one we knew to be the official 
mark of the Chinese Air Corps. 


INCE that night in Ching-Tu I’ve often wondered 

how we got away with it. It would have been easy 
for the captain to have set the guard on us in the dark 
street as we left, but he didn’t. It would have been 
easy for him to have countermanded the transportation 
order before we went aboard the airliner at the field, but 
he didn’t. There were a dozen other grim possibilities, but 
none materialized; and next evening we were back at the 
Hankow base. 


The news of the Ching-Tu affair had preceded us, and 
on the following day headquarters decided that perhaps, 
after all, the Madame’s corps might be better off without 
the like of us. So Gibbons and I were paid to date and 
given papers for Hong Kong. 

We wished the others luck and went down the rail 
line to the port, but we didn’t remain long there. The 
Rawalpindi, under British registry, was sailing, and we 
took passage on her to Kobe. There we would transfer to 
the Japanese Chichibu Maru for San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. 

On that March day when the Rawalpindi docked at 
Kobe, the Jap customs officials who came aboard found 
on her deck two completely inoffensive and sedate passen- 
gers who had been traveling in the Orient both for 
pleasure and education . Mr. Allison and Mr. Gibbons. 


But, strange to relate, they appeared to know us, even 
without the formality of an introduction, and _ they 
courteously invited us ashore for an interview in the 
offices of the Army Intelligence. 

“We have so little time that I’m afraid it will be im- 
possible,” I told them. “We hope you will express our 
regrets.” 

“Gentlemen,” said one of the officials, “let us not, as 
you say, beat about the bushes we know that you 
have been with the 14th Squadron at Hankow. 


“How silly!” exclaimed Gibbons. “Never heard of ’em.” 

We displayed our passports—one for an oil man, one 
for a mechanical engineer—and Gibbons suggested: “If 
you'll look through our luggage you'll find nothing to 
connect us with aviation.” 

“Yes, I know 


and, I think, just a little sadly. 


we have looked,” said the official, 


We didn’t mention, however, a large chest we had sent 
through, under bond, from Hong Kong. 


That seemed to end the matter, and since the Chichibu 
Maru was not due to sail for three days we slipped away 
and spent a 48-hour holiday ashore—most of it in Tokyo. 


We had an uneventful passage home—except that the 
captain invited us to tea and asked all about our ex- 
periences in China—and we arrived in Los Angeles on 
May Ist. A week later I was back on Dallas airport, 
looking for a job. 


Just as on the occasion of my return from Spain there 
was nothing for me on the airlines, and the Army wouldn't 
have me. The proceeds from the China venture, as pro- 
ceeds always seem to do, began running low, and I went 
to Colombia, in South America, on the strength of a 
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story I had heard that an oil company down there needed 
pilots. But they didn’t need ME. The company, I dis- 
covered, was German-controlled, and the officials con- 
fronted me with a record of my activities in Spain, includ- 
ing that little difference between myself and the two 
German Heinkles. 


So back to the good old U. S. A. and fortunately to a 
commercial job with a good old American company. 


Now and then you will read in the papers of American 
pilots going abroad to fight the foreign wars. Whether 
it’s for cash or adventure, I don’t know, but I do know that 
the next war I get into will be for the land of my birth 
and not for a bunch of conniving foreigners—no matter 
how bad the situation gets for the commercial pilot’s 


profession. 





New Equipment Review 
(Continued from page 13) 
carried into each cylinder. This vaporizing of fuel in the 
intake port absorbs heat and enables a greater weight of 
charge to be inducted. 

Other advantages are the reduction of fire hazard, 
eliminating engine failure due to water in gasoline, and 
most important of all it automatically overcomes carbure- 
tor icing troubles. This feature is of great importance when 
flying in areas of high humidity and low temperature. 











CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC SQUEEZER FOR AIRCRAFT RIVETING 

A new style squeezer for aircraft riveting has been introduced by 

the Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Company. Known as the Cleco 41, 

the tool is extremely light, weighing only 3'/4 pounds. It is only 9% 

inches overall and ideal for use in cramped quarters. Handling dural 

rivets up to and including '/g inch, it is furnished with either ''C" 
type or alligator jaws. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 











BLIND FLIGHT SHIP, UIC Waco cabin completely equipped for instru- 
ment instruction. Dual controls, night flying equipment, two-way radio, 
modernized Continental engine. Will sell or trade. Terms. Wire or 
write, Box 354, Corpus Christi, Texas. 


WANTED: Airplanes, on consignment, new or used, licensed or un- 
licensed. (Free storage.) We sell ‘um. Garrett Flying Service, Municipal 
Airport, Mangum, Oklahoma. 


BARGAIN: Aeronca K, 40 h.p., August, ‘37; navigation lights, excellent 
condition; engine factory overhauled. Refinished silver, blue trim. $495 
cash. Lieutenant Batcheller, Fort Benning, Georgia. 


BEECHCRAFT 1936 model, 420 Wright, one thousand fifty hours total 
time, new condition throughout, Kollsman, Gyro, bank and turn, sensi- 
tive altimeter, rate of climb, flares, landing lights, two-way radio. Has 
been used for executive use only. Price $5,800.00. Rolley Inman, Coffey 
ville, Kansas. 


1934 FAIRCHILD, 22 Wright Gypsy. Just recovered and overhauled. 
Twenty-one coat hand rubbed finish. Blind flight instruments and brakes. 
$1,295. Will take light plane in trade. Quillie Hazellief, Ft. Pierce, Florida. 


AERONCA 65 Dual Continental, new December 18, 1939, brakes, 
heater, tailwheel, parking brake, two doors, pants, compass, map 
pocket, hand rubbed finished red with buff. Fairchild design. Will sac- 
rifice. Owsley Cheek, 1533 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. 


JUNE 1939, DE LUXE CUB Coupe. 70 hours, 65 Continental, dual igni- 
tion. Instruments, lights, hydraulic brakes, swivel tail wheel, radio 
receiver. Guaranteed good as new. Splendid appearance. Cream trimmed 
red. $1,495.00. Quick sale. R. E. Fly, Alemite Company, Nashville, Tenn. 
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Twin-Engine Cessna 


WANE WALLACI ‘ in town with his second 
twin-engine Ces . 20784 He invited Dunc 
McIntyre 
certainly a lluminati Rr The first thing that im 


iround for a while It was 


pressed us was the ( wot take-off run with three 
passengers mmediate climb of 1,700 feet 
per minut t 1S mp orward speed, which was main 
tained to 35 Y this climb, we W itched the 
instruments carefull nd noted that the engines were 
turning at 2,000 rpn ! id pressure was 23 inches, 
head temperature 340 des s. Considering that these are 
225 HP Jacobs engine tl nstant speed props ind that 
maximum indicate engine speed is 2,100 revolutions, 
we do not believe t t neines were unduly loaded dui 
ing this cl mb I \ t 4,000 Teet, Friend Tom Park 
ippeared on the horiz nd we took in after him when he 


ot close to us Wi 
| 


him and in fact forged ahea s he prepared to land at the 


we were easily staying with 
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the ship for flying 


Tulsa Municy irport n testing 
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beautifully on o ngine and correction can be made by 
means of ynveniently cated tab to offset the torque 
of the po Stabilizer and directional tab 
control can ¢ y Db t t maintain altitude and to fly 


hands oft stra gl t ine oO! 1 consider ible period 


vith the ship, but the big 
surpri me when e landed it As we had been up for 
quite a ule 1 ipproached the airport and offered the 
controls back t illac ho was lolling in the co pilot’s 
p! ice wit uid we should go ahead and land 
it; however, it been about a month since we had flown 
inything, 


No you wont 


been long before 


might stack it up. He said, 
stacked up, it would have 
reupon, we made a normal 
pproach to tl d and put it down. We were quite 
surprised that point without any manipula 
tion whatsoever and re instantly able to apply full 
brakes. The ship taxies beautifully and is very maneuver 
ible on the ground len we turned, we were surprised 
to see that we had used only about one-fourth of the field, 


which is, at Tulsa Commercial Airport, about 650 feet, 
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is the field is one-half mile square. Later, we compared 
our views with those of other pilots who had flown the 
ship, and we all seemed to feel the same way; that is, that 
the ship was very easy to fly, had no tricks at all and seemed 
to be quite satisfactory in every respect. We believe this 
ship will be important in private flying in the future, since 
it is the lowest priced twin-engine job we know of and 
has speed and economy comparable to anything you can 
name. One outstanding feature is the large amount of 
room in the cabin (comparable to the cabin of a Lincoln- 
Zephyr automobile) and the terrific baggage compart- 
ment, which is licensed for 350 pounds. Cruising range of 
the ship with full tanks is conservatively 1,000 miles. 


Light Planes Again 


W! have recently seen two statements of cost of operat- 
ing small three-place airplanes. One company op 
erated 23 hours and 20 minutes during the month of Janu- 
ury at a total of $42.71, or approximately $1.85 per hour for 
gas, oil and maintenance, and the other ship operated by 
1 private party, who flew 7,500 miles in five weeks, at a 
total operating cost of 1.5 cents per mile for gas, oil and 
repairs. Since these ships average between 95 and 100 
mph. actually made good, this cost per mile is certainly 
within the range of anyone who travels very much. 
Think of the extra speed, comfort and safety you get 


thrown in! 


Liberty 


HIS writer is not addicted to calamity howling. How- 

ever, experience in this country and abroad indicates 
: definite trend toward the restriction of the liberties we 
have so long enjoyed. In all Central and South American 
countries which this writer visited last year, it was ob- 
served that there was little or no private aviation. This 
can not be due to lack of wealth, as there are many 
wealthy people who have to travel there. It is due pri- 
marily to dictatorial suppression of communication and 


transportation facilities. 


In all South American countries most of the communica 
tion is controlled rigidly by the government and we 
had first-hand information that commercial airlines like- 
wise operated under almost unbearable restrictions in some 
cases. As a country’s financial situation becomes more and 
more desperate due to increasing national debt and tax 
burdens, the governments have found the easiest next step 
that of taking additional administrative and _ judicial 
1uthority—which amounts to dictatorship. In the good 
old U. S. A. where such things “can’t happen here” there 
nevertheless is a definite trend along identical lines. Our 
national debt continues to pile up and there is a movement 
on foot at present to increase the statutory debt limits. 
Inevitably, this must result in further devaluation of our 
currency with resultant soaring prices of all commodities, 
ind the further reduction of personal and industrial liberties 


ind freedom of action. 


In the last few years, we have seen the government step 
into more and more businesses. They are now a very serious 
threat to all power and public utility industries. They 
clamp an iron hand on radio and aviation and it may reach 
such a point that the performance of the necessary red 
tape requirements for flight and communication en route 
will become great enough to offset the advantages gained 
in speed. Our feeling in the matter is that the only 
immediate practical solution is to elect a new government 
at the next election. We believe that in many respects the 
New Deal has been a Mis-Deal. 
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Uklahoma 


Make your plans now to attend what promises to 
be the outstanding and most significant aviation 
gathering of 1940. No matter what your interests 
are in aviation, you will derive much profit and 
valuable information from the live-wire discussion 
groups on all timely problems and find much en- 
joyment in the unprecedented array of the Avia- 
tion Industry’s best-informed speakers. This is 


your invitation to be with us. 





